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VIL. 
BY MARIA PARLOA. 
BREAKFAST. 

Fruit. Mush. 
Corned-Beef Hash. Eggs on Toast. 
Graham Muffins. Sliced Tomatoes. 
Coffee. 

DINNER. 

Fish Chowder. Puffed Crackers. 
Lettuce-ana-Tomato Salad. 
Graham Bread, Sliced Thin. 


Steamed Berry Pudding, Cinnamon Sauce. 


SUPPER. 

Broiled Smoked Salmon. 
Sally Lunn. Toast. 
Chocolate Blanc-Mange, with Cream. 
Cup Cake. Tea. 
BREAKFAST. 


Raspberries. Mush. 

Broiled Bluefish, Garnished with Cresses. 
Potatoes au Gratin. Rolls. Wafftes. 
Coffee. 

LUNCHEON. 

Savory Omelet. Baked Tomatoes. 


Toast. Blueberry Cake. 
Tea Chocolate. 


DINNER. 
Cream-of-Lettuce Soup. 

Roast Lamb. Mint Sauce. 
Butter Beans. Peas. Potatoes. 
Asparagus Salad. 

Lemon Sherbet. 


INCE you can get along at this time of the 
year without serving the quantity and variety 
of meats expected in the cold season, try to 
doit. Fresh fish, eggs, vegetables, good bread 

and milk, and the cereals, prepared in divers ways, 
should be the principal articles of diet. Now, vege- 
tables should be prepared and served with the great- 
est care. If women would give as much thought and 
skill to this branch of cookery as they do to fancy 
dishes and cake and pastry they would find that 
their table gave greater satisfaction and the health of 
the family would be better. 

The simpler the method of preparing and serving 
fresh vegetables, the better. When they are im- 
properly cooked, or made indigestible by serving 
them with rich sauces, their healthful properties are 
greatly impaired. Here are a few suggestions which, 
if followed, will insure satisfactory results. 

Green Peas. 

Select peas that have green, crisp pods. Do not shell 
them many hours before cooking. Put them in a sauce- 
pan with enough boiling water to cover them, and one 
teaspoonful each of salt and sugar for each quart of peas, 
and simmer gently for half an hour longer—the time de- 
pending upon the freshness and age of the peas. A per- 
fect pea will, when done, be tender and look a little 
wrinkled. Should they be hard, because of age or having 
been picked a long time, it may require an hour to cook 
them. About ten minutes before they are done add a 
saltspoonful of baking soda to every quart of peas. This 
will help to make them tender. Do not drain off all the 
water. Season with a teaspoonful of salt and two table- 
spoonfuls of butter for every quart of peas. 

Remember that rapid cooking or nanan too long will 
spoil any kind of peas. ; — , 
String Beans. 

String beans should be young and crisp: , Remave all 
the striags.and cut the beans in pieces about an inch 
and 2,nali long. Wash well, apd then let them stand. ir. 
cold water for an hour or mgre. Put them ina stewpa%i 


with plenty of boiling water ‘and cook for two hours, _ 
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unless they be old or tough, when they may require three 
hours’ cooking. 

When they have been boiling for an hour and a half, 
add a tablespoonful of salt for every quart of beans. 
When done, drain off nearly all the water and adda table- 
spoonful of butter, as well as half a teaspoonful of salt, if 
they need it. 

Butter Beans. 

Cut butter beans in pieces about an inch long, and cook 
the same as string beans. 
Turnips. 

There is no vegetable that is more often spoiled than 
the turnip. Asa rule it is cooked too much. The small, 
flat, white turnip should be pared and sliced and put into 
a saucepan with plenty of boiling water, to be cooked for 
just thirty minutes. Longer cooking will make the vege- 
tables dark, strong-flavored and indigestible. Pour off 
all the water; then mash the turnip, and season with salt, 
pepper and butter. _The French turnip is cooked in the 
same way, except that it will require three-quarters of an 
hour to cook it. The yellow turnip, when sliced, will re- 
quire an hour’s cooking. 

If the vegetable be cut in cubes, cook the same length 
of time. 

Carrots. 

Carrots should be scraped, cut in cubes, and allowed 
to stand in plenty of cold water for several hours or 
over night. Put a quart of carrot cubes into a stewpan 
with three or four quarts of boiling water and boil for 
one hour. Drain off the water and add a tablespoon- 
ful of sugar, a teaspoonful of salt, a generous*table- 
spoonful of butter and two gills of water or soup stock. 
Place the stewpan over the hot fire and cook until nearly 
all the moisture has been absorbed by the vegetable; or, 
the cubes may be seasoned with salt and served in a 
cream sauce. 

Beets. 

The time for cooking beets depends upon the age. 
Young beets will cook in one hour, but as they grow older 
the allowance will have to be increased until the time when 
they will require three hours’ cooking. This is in winter, 
when the vegetable has been out of the ground a long time. 

Wash the beets, being careful not to scratch them or 
break off the little tendrils. Put them into a stewpan 
with plenty of boiling water, and boil until done. Pour 
off the hot water and cover with cold water. With the 
hands rub off the skin. Slice the beets and season with 
salt and butter. Serve very hot. They may be sliced and 
served with vinegar, if you prefer. Try the salt and 
butter once, and thereafter you will not be willing always 
to use vinegar. 

Use the cold beets in a salad. 

Shelled Beans. 

Lima and other shell beans should be covered with 
boiling water and boiled until tender. When half done, 
add a teaspoonful of salt for every quart of beans. When 
cooked, drain off nearly all the water, and add a generous 
tablespoonful of butter and a level teaspoonful of salt to 
each quart of beans; or, hey, may “ served with a cream 
sauce. : 

If the beaas be young picked, they will 
cook in from fifty to sixty minutes; but if: stale, they may 
require two hours’ time. 

Green Corn. “3 

Corn should be tender aia freshly picked. If from 

your own garden and in this condition, it will cook in 


from five to eight minutes, but where it comes from the 
market it is safe to cook it for ten minutes. 

Have for this purpose a large kettle of boiling water, 
Remove the husks and silken threads from the corn, and 
drop the ears into the boiling water. Cover during the 
cooking, and serve in a napkin on a warm platter. 
Cream-of-Lettuce Soup. 

Use one quart of green lettuce leaves, one quart of 
white stock, one pint of cream or milk, half a pint of stale 
bread free from crust, three tablespoonfuls of minced 
onion, three tablespoonfuls of butter, one bay leaf, one 
small piece of mace, one sprig of parsley, one generous tea- 
spoonful of salt, and one-fourth of a teaspoonful of pepper. 

Wash and drain the lettuce, then tear it in small pieces. 
Put the onion and lettuce in a granite stewpan and on 
the fire. Cover, and cook for ten minutes, stirring often. 
Now add the bread, stock, and seasonings, and cook 
gently for half anhour. At the end of this time remove 
the bay leaf and mace, and rub the soup through a fine 
sieve. Return the strained soup to the stewpan and add 
the milk or cream. Place on the stove again, and when 
near the poiling point, rub again through the fine sieve. 
Make very hot, and serve with fried bread. Use only 
very green lettuce leaves. The lighter ones do not give 
the soup sufficient character. 

Chocolate Blanc-mange. 

For a small mould of blanc-mange, use one pint of milk, 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar, one square of Baker’s choco- 
late, half a tablespoonful of sea moss farina, one salt- 
spoonful of salt, and half a teaspoonful of vanilla extract. 

Put the milk in the double boiler and on the fire. 
After sprinkling the farina into it, cover, and cook until 
the mixture looks white, stirring frequently. Shave the 
chocolate fine, and put it into a small pan with the sugar 
and one tablespoonful of hot water. Stir over a hot fire 
until smooth and glossy; then stir the mixture into the 
blanc-mange. Add the salt, and on taking from the fire, 
add the vanilla. Rinse a mould in cold water and strain 
the mixture into it. 

Set away in a cold place for several hours. At serving 
time, turn out ona flat dish and serve with sugar and 
cream. 

Steamed Berry Pudding. 

Use one point of unsifted flour, half a pint of milk, one 
gill of sugar, one tablespoonful of butter, half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
one egg, one pint of blueberries and one-fourth of a 
grated nutmeg. 

Mix all the dry ingredients together and rub through a 
sieve. Rub the butter into the flour. Beat the egg, and 
add the milk to it (having the measurement of the milk 
rather scant); then stir into the dry mixture. Beat the 
batter thoroughly, and then add the berries, stirring them 
in gently. Turnthe pudding into a well-buttered mould, 
and cover. Cook for two hours inasteamer. Be sure 
that the water is boiling under the steamer all the time. 
Turn out on a warm dish, and serve with cinnamon or 
wine sauce. 

Cinnamon Sauce. 

Mix together in a saucepan half a pint of sugar anda 
level tablespoonful of flour. Pour on this three gills of 
boiling water. Add a piece of stick cinnamon about three 
inches long, and simmer for twenty minutes; then add 
one-fourth of a teaspoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, one tablespoonful of lemon juice or a teaspoonful 
of vinegar. Boil up once, and usg after straining. 
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THE EXPERT WAITRESS.—VII. 
A Manual for the Pantry, Kitchen and Dining-Room. 


CARVING. 

HE chair placed for a carver must 
be high enough to allow the 
work to be done comfortably 

without the carver being obliged to 

stand. The platter must be large 
enough to hold the entire joint or bird 
when carved, without any piece falling 
over the edge of the platter. A wait- 
ress should make sure before placing 

a dish in front of the carver that the 

platter is really hot ; if it is not the dish 

gravy will become chilled, and consequently unfit for 
use, before it can be served. 

See that no string or skewer is left to annoy the 
carver. The silver skewers sent to table intentionally 
Are, of course, excepted. The platter must be placed 
near enough to the carver to prevent awkwardness or 
the necessity of moving the dish. In serving large 
birds, as goose or turkey, place the head always ‘o 
the left. If smaller birds, as partridge or grouse, 
which are placed across the platter, let the heads be 
on the farther side. A saddle of mutton should be 
placed with the tail end to the left of the carver. A 
haunch of venison or mutton, with the loin or back- 
bone nearest the carver. A leg of mutton or lamb, or 
a knuckle of veal, with the thickest part toward the 
back of the platter. A shoulder of mutton or veal, 
with the thickest part up. A rib roast or a sirloin 
roast should be placed with the backbone at the right 
end of the platter. A rump roast, with the backbone 
at the farther side of the platter. A round of beef, 
with the flesh side up. A sirloin beefsteak, with the 
tenderloin next to the carver. A fillet of beef, with 
the thickest end at the right end of the platter. A 
calf’s head, with face to the right. A roast pig, with 
head to the left. A roast ham, with the thickest part 
on the farther side of the platter. 

A waitress should know how to carve. The first 
steps may be learned by cutting bread and slicing 
pressed meats. To do these two things perfectly, one 
must acquire a steady hand and astraighteye. Slices 
must be of uniform thickness, thin enough to be deli- 
cate, not thin enough to break. There must be no 
ragged edges. From the slicing of cold meats to the 
slicing of a rolled roast or other meats from which 
the bones have been taken, is not a great step if the 
knife be in perfect condition. Enough confidence 
will have been gained to grasp the slicer firmly and 
slice quickly and firmly across the roast. 

Further than this it will not be well to go without 
some object lessons, for the meats are not the only 
things to be considered; the knives must be kept 
from injury. 

When you have placed a rib roast properly, watch 
the carver. Study the different positions of the knife 
and fork, as he puts the fork in the middle and cuts 
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down to the ribs close to the backbone. The thick 
gristle near the backbone will be next cut off. Then 
from the side nearest the carver will be cut thin, even 
slices parallel with the ribs, and the knife run under 
them, separating them from the bone. The sirloin 
roast will be sliced in the same way, a cut being made 
at the flank end as well as near the backbone to sepa- 
rate the slices. 

You will notice that a good carver is careful to 
serve neatly the crisp fat with the rare slices. This 
adds richness to their flavor. 

To carve a beefsteak, the eye must be trained to 
know at once the best parts, and all of the best should 
not be served to one or two persons. First cut out 
the tenderloin close to the bone and cut it into long, 
narrow pieces, then cut the other part from the bone 
and cut into strips. Serve a part of each, and serve 
the fat to those who prefer it. 

To carve a leg of mutton or lamb, or knuckle of 
veal, put the fork in the top, turn it toward you and 
cut slices through to the bone, slip the knife under 
and cut them away from the bone. The under side 
may be sliced in the same manner. 

A saddle of mutton must be carved with the grain 
of the meat, in long, thin slices from each side of the 
back. It must be partly turned over to reach the 
tenderloin and kidney fat. 

The leg and saddle of venison are carved in the 
same way as the leg and saddle of mutton. When 
the leg and loin are served together, the loin should 
be carved before the leg. First cut off the flank and 
cut it in pieces, then separate the ribs and afterward 
carve the leg. 

It will be better not to attempt to carve a-forequar- 
ter of mutton, lamb or veal until this part has been 
studied uncooked and the joints learned. The same 
advice applies to birds, large and small. 

To carve a forequarter, put the carving fork in firmly 
near the knuckle. Cut all around the leg and up on 
the shoulder. Lift the leg from the shoulder and cut 
till you reach the joint. Cut through this joint, then 
from left to right, separating the lower from the 
upper part of the breast. Take out the blade, if it 
has not already been removed, divide the ribs and 
then slice the leg if it be required. 

Roast ham should be cut from the thickest part 
down to the bone, in thin slices, the fat and crust 
being served with each slice. 

In carving tongue, the tip or thinnest part should 
be cut lengthwise. The center is the finest part. 

Before trying to carve poultry, study the joints of 
the uncooked birds. When you find a joint and cut 
the cord and gristle, a leg or a wing is free. To find 
a side bone or a collar bone is not easy at first, but 
can be learned by a little practice. 

Watch the rapid manipulations of a good carver. 
Remember that to carve a roast chicken or turkey, 
you remove first the leg then the wing from one side, 
then the leg and wing from the other side, separating 
the joints. Then carve the breast on each side; next 
take off the wishbone, separate the collar bones and 
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shoulder blades, separate the breastbone from the 
back, then the back from the body, and then the side 
bones. In large birds the second joints and legs 
should be carved in at least two pieces. 

The breast of a roast goose and of a roast duck 
should be cut parallel to the breastbone. 

Small birds, when not served whole, may be cut 
from the neck to the end of the breast and down 
through the backbone. 

To carve a large partridge, cut off the leg and 
wing from one side, then from the other; leg and 
wing should be served together. Remove the breast 
from the back and cut it through the middle. When 
the birds are smaller, serve one-half of a bird to 
each person. 

In carving fish, learn to serve neatly and leave the 
backbone on the platter. Carve to the bone, and 
serve. Remove.the bone to one side and carve the 
lower half. 

A carver should try not only to serve each person 
acceptably, but to leave the meat on the platter in 
appetizing form for a second helping. 


CARE OF CARVERS. 

Fine carvers should be treated with the same re- 
spect as fine razors. They should be laid always by 
themselves. On no account should the edge of one 
carver touch that of another carver, nor should it 
touch any other hard substance. 

A carver must always be sharpened on its steel be- 
fore it is offered for use, unless a contrary direction 
is given—and when necessary should be taken with- 
out delay to the shop of a careful workman to have 
the edge renewed. 

It is safest to replace carvers in their own cases. 
When they are laid in a drawer, it is well to keep each 
one in its own simple case of heavy gray flannel. 

—Frances Spalding. 
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DID YOU EVER TRY 

A mixture of alum, glycerine, vinegar and water for 
mosquito bites ? 

Salt or ashes for removing discolorations from coffee 
cups or other dishes ? 

Cleaning the lint from a clothes wringer with a cloth 
saturated in kerosene ? 

Alcohol to remove grass stains from the children’s 
white aprons, skirts, etc.? 


Pulverized chalk and ammonia for removing stains from 
marble basins and closet bowls? 


To clean a gilt picture frame by using a sponge wet 
with hot spirits of wine or oil of turpentine, then leaving 
it to dry? 

To cook onions, cabbage or turnips without having the 
odor escape to all parts of the house? If you have, then 
you probably failed, even if you had adish of vinegar on 
the stove. 

To do over the much-used baby carriage, staining with 
equal parts of solution of extract of logwood and solution 
of saffron in diluted spirits of wine, with a solution of tin 
thrown in for tone ? 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE OLD FARM. 
Hardly an inch of the old place but I knew like a book; 
The mazy wood lot, every field, and the meandering brook ; 
The spot where the wild flowers grew I well remember yet, 
And where the strawberry trailed its vines I never shall 
forget ; 
Nor the Seer oak upon the hill, where, ’neath its pleasing 
shade, 
I mused through childhood’s happy hour, or boisterously 
played: 
All these, to me, come back anew; the picture is so plain 
There’s no mistake about the proof; I sce the farm again— 


The orchard and the garden plot, 
The meadow and the pasture lot ; 
How bright and warm 
Lay the old farm 

Beneath the summer sun. 


The tall and many-gabled house where swallows thronging 
came 

And built their nests and poured forth praise—one glad and 
grand acclaim ; : 

It was their homestead just the same as it was ours, you see; 

For father loved them and allowed their curious masonry : 

So, year by year, the sheltering eaves protected them from 
harm 

Of thoughtless boys—as some boys are—and from the thunder 
storm: 

And once again I feel the thrill that oft my young heart knew 

Whilst sheltered, bird-like, from life’s blasts in that old house 
so true: 


The lofty, many-gabled house ; 
The swallows and their glad carouse ; 
In mind I hear 
The song-tide clear, 
That oft I heard in youth. 


There I grew up; there ploughed the fields, and sowed the 
perfect grain 

Which sprouted in the mellow soil and brought its like again; 

There followed after patient kine to tend and draw their milk, 

To curry and to comb their coats as oily soft as silk; 

There learned the knack of grafting, and horticultural art 

That is of perfect farming so prominent a part ; 

And there—to please my mother—trellised her tender flowers 

Which spent as fragrant incense as those of forest bowers: 


The roses and the mignonette, 
Their odor I shall ne’er forget ; 
Nor any charm 
Of the old farm 

In those dear, blessed days. 


Long since I left that blessed nook to try the broader world— 

Life’s open sea, gulf stream of trade, where many a bark is 
whirled, 

Both on and down to ruin dire, unless held well in hand, 

With well-trimmed sails and shrewdly steered toward Good 
Fortune Land: 

I left that blessed nook, I say, to try another craft, 

But adverse winds have blown my bark both downward and 
abaft ; 

Yet, memory is faithful, and, cosily and warm, 

It ever holds the picture of the old blessed farm : 


The orchard and the garden plot, 
The meadow and the pasture lot, 
The gabled house, 
The glad carouse 
Of swallows ’neath the eaves. 
—Edward Vincent. 
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A PERFECT TREASURE, 
And How it was Appreciated in the McLane Household. 


HERE had been trouble in 
young Mrs. McLane’s house- 
hold. Sarah, the invaluable 
cook, seemed to be a difficult 
person to get along with, for, 
one after another, the wait- 
resses left at the end of their 
first week, and this had neces- 
sitated endless trips to the hot 
city for both Mrs. McLane and 
her pretty sister. But at last 
they had succeeded in engag- 
ing a very superior person, 
who “didn’t mind” about the 

cook’s temper, and said she could get along with 
any one. The few days following her advent had 
been days of entire content on the part of her em- 
ployers; and Mrs. McLane assured her husband 
every night that they had indeed secured “a perfect 
treasure.” 

But one morning after John McLane had gone to 
town, there was a violent commotion in the pantry. 
The shattering of three of Mrs. McLane’s dainty 
breakfast plates, in quick succession, was a prelude 
which brought the young housekeeper quickly upon 
the scene; and she was too innocent to connect the 
accident with the subtle smell of spirits which seemed 
to be floating in the air. Her dismay and gentle 
words of regret and caution evoked such a sudden 
storm of temper and disrespect, that no other course 
was open to her but to give the quondam model ser- 
vant notice that her services could be dispensed with 
at an early date. 

“The sooner the better,” was the independent 
answer; “it’s not meself who cares to live with a 
missus that keeps the wines locked up. You kin pay 
me my wages, an’ I'll go at oncet.” 

She departed somewhat after the manner of a whirl- 
wind, leaving Mrs. McLane and her pretty sister in 
utter amazement at the suddenness of the “treas- 
ure’s transformation. 

They were still upon the vine-covered piazza, talk- 
ing it over and arranging to go to town together again 
the next day, to fill the unexpected vacancy, when a 
little boy came loitering up the road and finally turned 
leisurely in at their gate. He proved to be the bearer 
of a telegram, which Mrs. McLane opened and read, 
while Kate gave him some pennies for his pains, and 
sent him rejoicing upon his way. 

Telegrams from John were a matter of course, and 
never a cause for alarm, for as often as he found that 
he would be detained in town until a later hour than 
usual he sent word, so that his wife could make her 
household plans accordingly, and the dinner would 
not be spoiled by the long delay. 

But now, as Kate looked up and saw her sister’s 
face, its expression filled her with dismay. “What 
is the matter, Tina? Is anybody dead?” 


“Oh, it’s simply aw/u/; John’s going to bring Mr. 
Cunningham home with him, to spend tle night!” 

Kate laughed outright. “I don’t see anything so 
awfulin that! I thought John’s Englishman was a 
very good sort of a fellow.” 

“So he is; but, Kate, he’s the kind of man who is 
peculiarly fastidious about his way of living. Why, 
John has often told me that he would rather have 
crackers and cheese, delicately served, than the most 
delicious dinner with the dishes all put on the table 
before him, where he must pass to his neighbor and 
help himself. And our waitress has gone—past re- 
call ”—as the faint whistle of the train sounded in the 
far distance, “and there’s no earthly way of getting 
another before to-night ! ” 

Mrs. McLane’s tragic voice and manner had by this 
time quite convulsed her sister. 

“Well, it’s simple enough ; we'll just walk down to 
the station and telegraph that the Englishman mustn’t 
be allowed to come.” 

“Oh! that would nezer do, after all his kindness to 
John when he was in England, just before our mar- 
riage. And I couldn't put him off anyway, as he is 
going to sail this week. But what an az//dilemma!” 

“H’m,” said Kate, her eyes dancing merrily; 
“there’s just ove way out of it, that I can see.” 

* * * * * 

At about the time when the afternoon train was 
due, Mrs. McLane seated herself upon the pleas- 
ant piazza, to watch for the approach of her hus- 
band and his guest. She made a pretty picture as 
she rose to greet them, her graceful figure framed in 
by the climbing rose Vines that were trained about 
the porch. 

Her welcome of her husband's friend was so simply 
sweet and gracious that Cunningham was charmed; 
and when, after a few moments of pleasant conversa- 
tion, he had been shown up to the pretty guest 
chamber, he was inclined to become a convert to 
his friend’s radiant views of married life in a sub- 
urban home. 

The moment that Mrs. McLane had her husband 
to herself, she hurried him into their own room and 
closed the door. A few rapid words of explanation 
followed, causing perplexity and surprise on the part 
of John McLane, which ended ina sudden roar of 
laughter. An agonized entreaty from his wife, a sol- 
emn promise exacted and given, and sealed with a 
kiss, then Mrs. McLane hastened down stairs again, 
where Arthur Cunningham found her when he de- 
scended a moment later. And she was looking even 
prettier, he thought, than when he had first seen her 
ten minutes before. 

They were joined by the host soon after, and the 
time passed pleasantly and swiftly until dinner was 
announced by a tall and comely young woman, dressed 
in the conventional neat gown, with immaculate cap 
and long white apron. 

John’s elastic mouth stretched widely at this pleas- 
ant apparition, but his wife gave him a warning 
frown, and congratulated herself when she saw that 
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Mr. Cunningham had noticed neither the maid her- 
self nor the*expression of his friend. 

He did, however, notice every detail of the daint‘ly 
set table, with its appointments all in perfect taste. 
The dinner, too, was all that the most fastidious palate 
could desire (for old Sarah was a cook who seldom 
failed), and every course was served with the perfec- 
tion of smoothness and precision. 

Once or twice as the dinner was in progress, Mrs. 
McLane—with something like a spasm of disap- 
proval—saw that the Englishman’s eyes were follow- 
ing the movements of the deft and graceful maid. 
But the maid, herself, went on with her duties with 
downcast eyes, in apparent unconsciousness of Mr. 
Cunningham's observation. 

Suddenly the Englishman dropped a bombshell in 
their midst. “Oh! er—Mrs. McLane, I had the idea I 
should see your sister here to-night. I had quite looked 
forward to—er—meeting her, don’t you know?” 

The delicate flush on Mrs. McLane’s cheeks sud- 
denly deepened ; the waitress, having nothing special 
to do at that moment, swiftly withdrew into the pan- 
try and a/most closed the door; but John McLane 
hastened to the rescue. 

“Oh! well, the fact is, Cunningham, you see, my 
sister-in-law—isn’t—here—just now. It’s unfortunate 
—I'd have liked you to meet her; she’s a very pretty 
girl, and clever, too—deucedly clever.” This last in 
almost an undertone, with his eyes on the pantry door. 
“T had the idea she was living with you, you see; 
er—I don’t know how I made the blunder?” 

“But she does live with us,” said Mrs. McLane, 
unwilling to leave her guest under a false impression, 
“only ’’—casting about for a truthful explanation and 
finding none but that which her husband had already 
given—“ only, you see, she isn’t—/ere—just now.” 
She hurried over the last few words as she saw the 
pantry door was slowly opening. 

The entrance of the maid diverted Cunningham’s 
thoughts from the absent sister ; and when finally the 
dinner was ended, and the two men were enjoying a 
smoke before joining Mrs. McLane upon the piazza, 
the Englishman remarked slowly and thoughtfully, 
“That waitress of yours seems to be quite an un- 
common sort of person, don’t you know? She has 
quite a distinguished air about her, and she—er— 
understands her business remarkably well.” 

“| believe you,” assented McLane, smiling broadly ; 
“my wife and I both look upon her as a /erfect 
treasure!” 

* * * * * * * * 
The evening was over, and Mr. Cunningham had 
gonetohisroom. John McLane was smoking a “last 
cigar” among the roses; and pretty Mrs. McLane 
was hugging and kissing her pretty waitress in the 
dining-room! 

Suddenly a door overhead was heard to open swiftly 
_ and then close, and the two who had been so tenderly 
embracing sprang guiltily apart, and the waitress van- 
ished from the room. 

In a moment she reappeared, however, her head 


well up, a most comical expression upon her face, and 
in her shapely hands—held out before her like weap- 
ons of defense—a pair of large and heavy shoes! 

“What—on—earth ?” ejaculated Mrs. McLane. 

“The Englishman’s—shves /” said Kate, with a 
ripple of irrepressible mirth. 

“ But what are you going to do with them?” 

“Black them! He has put them out for that 
purpose !” 

“Kate! you shan’t do anything of the kind; it’s— 
an insult!” 

“ It’s—the custom of the country !” mimicked Kate, 
“for he is an Englishman !” 

“But I will not allow you to do it. 
could get old Sarah—” 

“Sarah has gone to bed, and I heard her snoring 
an hour ago.” 

“ Well, you shan’t do it; I’ll call John.” 

“No, you won’t—now, Tina,” there was a note of 
warning in Kate’s voice beneath the laughter ; “listen 
to me. It’s a part of my duty to black these boots, 
and black them I will, or else I’ll throw up the posi- 
tion altogether! Think it well over—to-morrow morn- 
ing no one to wait on the table—everything in con- 
fusion—and your sister suddenly returned from— 
nowhere! That man would recognize me, I’m sure; 
and you would be overwhelmed with mortification. 
Oh! I have you completely in my power now; but 
still, you may take your choice. Which shall I do?” 

“ Black them,” gasped Tina faintly, “but oh, it’s 
awful!” 

“Oh, no, it’s fun / What next, I wonder; Tina, do 
you suppose he'll ring for me to bring him his dath 
to-morrow morning? Englishmen are proverbial for 
their cold baths! 

“Tf he rings, don’t answer it; don't you go near 
him, Kate, do you understand?” Tina’s face was 
simply indescribable at the mere idea, and Kate fairly 
shook with smothered laughter. 

But the awful possibility did not occur; and eight 
o’clock found the trio around the breakfast table, and 
the graceful maid in silent, watchful attendance on 
them, as before. 

Cunningham's eyes now followed her so frequently 
that Mrs. McLane took a sudden and desperate 
resolve. 

After breakfast, as she and her guest were alone 
together upon the piazza, the Englishman gave her 
the opportunity she desired. 

“That's quite an unusual waiter-girl of yours, Mrs. 
McLane; I couldn’t help observing her, er—don’t 
you know? and your husband said last night she was 
a perfect treasure.” 

“And so she is,” Mrs. McLane assented blandly. 
“but I shall not be able to keep her long.” 

There was the faintest rustle of surprise from the 
curtain of the open window near which Mrs. McLane 
was sitting. She divined who was hidden behind it, 
and the knowledge gave her the courage to go on. 

“Indeed? you quite interest me, don’t you know ?” 

“Yes, I shall not be able to keep her long. She is 
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really a superior young person—superior to her po- 
sition, I mean, and is moderately well educated, too. 
It seems that she is engaged to be married,”—the 
window curtain rustled in an astonished sort of pro- 
test,—“ engaged to a very worthy sort of man,” Mrs. 
McLane continued calmly ; “ but she thought it wiser 
not to be married until he had a little laid up, and she 
also wished to contribute her share towards the fur- 
nishing of their prospective home; so she went into 
service, and is saving her wages for that purpose. 
She has quite a little sum laid by already, and I 
shouldn’t wonder if they were to be married in 
the fall.” 

“T like that; it shows pluck, don’t you know?” 
said Mr. Cunningham, “and an altogether American 
independence of character. I admire that girl, I 
really do!” 

A satisfied, complacent rustle came from the win- 
dow curtain ; but at that moment John appeared and 
ended the conversation. “Sorry, old man, to tear 
you away, but if you really insist upon going back to 
town with me this morning, it’s time to depart. I a!- 
ways allow myself just seven minutes to get the train.” 

The usual graceful complimentary adieus were 
interchanged, and Cunningham went away with his 
friend, carrying with him most pleasant impressions 
of Mrs. McLane’s charming hospitality and her pretty 
and well-appointed home. 

As the two men vanished in the distance, Kate (ex- 
maid) appeared in the doorway in threatening atti- 
tute. “ You—fibber!” she exclaimed. “ Tina, why 
did you tell that Englishman such a yarn ?” 

“Because,” said Mrs. McLane with dignity, “he 
seemed to take altogether too much notice of my 
perfect treasure. You don’t think I could allow any- 
thing so improper as that Englishman’s becoming 
interested in my waitress, do you?” 

“Oh!” Kate said demurely. 

~ * * * 

Two days later Mr. Cunningham sailed for Eng- 
land; and at about the hour of his departure, Mrs. 
McLane received a handsome box of bonbons from 
him, with a note expressing the pleasure his short 
visit had given him. 

But her expression changed to a look of horror as 
she saw the bright gold piece that had fallen in her 
lap, and read the following lines: “ Pray have the 
kindness to give the enclosed to the worthy young 
woman in your employ, in whom I take a profound 
interest. It is buta slight help towards the object 
for which she is so pluckily working.” 

Mrs. McLane was absolutely speechless, but Kate 
tossed the bright gold piece into the air with genuine 
glee. “It’s mine, and I'll have it suitably inscribed 
and made into a pin! And when he comes over in 
the fall, John shall ask him here again; by that time, 
Tina, you may have another “ perfect treasure,” and 
your clever sister may be at home; but ah, me, what- 
ever happens then, I shall probably never, never, 


never—black his boots again!” 
—Jt'th Spencer. 
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CONCERNING SERVANTS. 
Some Fresh Thoughts on a Stale Subject. 


HERE is no more important 

or more vexing question 
pertaining to the business 
of housekeeping, at the 
present day, than that of 
the proper management of 
servants. However small 
her household may be, no 
woman can make herself 
independent of them, un- 
less she lives a very se- 
== cluded life and takes upon 
herself none of the pleasant burdens which attend 
the extension of a respectable hospitality. Even 
under these circumstances, she must be content to 
give up a good part of her life to the mere routine 
drudgery of keeping the house clean and satisfying 
the appetite. This is no disgrace and no great hard- 
ship, if her circumstances in life make it seem best 
for her to do so. It is but right that she should 
share the work of providing for the wants of her 
family ; and her husband, no doubt, is giving almost 
his whole time to the making of money for the one 
purpose of sustaining his household. 

When wearied with household cares and disgusted 
with our lack of time for more congenial employ- 
ments, I think we sometimes forget that the one 
business of life with most men is to provide for 
current expenses, and that many of them work early 
and late at it, who find’it difficult to keep under con- 
trol the strong desire to make something more of 
themselves than mere money-making machines. And 
so, I say, it is no more than right that the wives of 
such men should carry heavy burdens also; and that 
it would be manifestly unfair that they should be 
relieved from even household drudgery before their 
husbands are relieved from shop drudgery. 

But the people who accomplish most in any de- 
partment of work, be it in shop or household, are 
those who know how to conduct the business in 
every detail; who know how to direct the work that 
others will do, and to get the best service out of those 
who are in their employ. It requires a great deal 
more ability to control and direct a number of em- 
ployes than it does to do the share of any one of 
them. The person with this executive ability, in 
house or shop, gets a much larger result from his 
labor than the most industrious and careful person 
who does everything with his own hands. If one’s 
business is too small to require the services of more 
than one person, one must, of course, do the work 
himself; and in the case of the housekeeper, if her 
capital is small and her manner of living so simple 
that the work would not occupy two persons, it 
would be much better for her to do it herself than 
to spend her time in idleness. Such a life has its 
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advantages, and such a housewife can at least 
congratulate herself upon being rid of the duty of 
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directing her servants. But in the business of house- 
keeping on a larger scale, the servant problem must 
be confronted, and every woman who confronts it 
has an opportunity to show her executive ability, or 
her lack of it. 

The secret of so much trouble with house servants 
seems to me to lie in the fact that women do not try 
so much to manage their servants in a reasonable 
way, as they try to control them absolutely in a most 
unreasonable way ; and in the fact that they do not 
recognize mutual obligations, and do not base their 
relations to their servants upon business principles. 
This would seem as if I were placing all responsi- 
bility for difficulties upon the mistress; and I do, 
in truth, think that the most serious fault lies with 
her. She should be held to greater accountability 
because she usyally has greater intelligence, and 
should know how to so direct her servants as to avoid 
the rocks upon which domestic prosperity is so 
often wrecked. 

I do not think that any amount of intelligence in 
the mistress can make a good servant out of a poor 
one, or can prevent even a good one from exhibiting 
at times the most aggravating faults ; but good judg- 
ment and a little tact can reduce the aggravations to 
a minimum, and can, in most cases, adjust the ma- 
chinery of the household so that the servant’s indi- 
vidual peculiarities will not utterly destroy it. 

There should, at the outset, be a perfectly frank 
understanding between mistress and maid as to the 
nature of the work to be done. The engagement 
should be made with business-like definiteness and, 
being made, should be strictly adhered to. I do not 
think it is always best to have many details in the 
agreement. There are some things which must be 
specified: the compensation, the general nature of 
the work, and the time the mistress expects to be at 
her disposal. Also, if there is anything unusual or 
troublesome in the habits of the family, that should 
be frankly explained. A woman has no more right 
to deceive a girl in regard to what is expected of her, 
in the hope that she will put up with it rather than 
leave, than she has to obtain anything else under 
false pretenses. Aside from those things which are 
indispensable to a sufficient understanding, there 
need be nothing more than a general intimation of 
confidence in the girl’s disposition to do her part. I 
know of one woman whose success in getting and 
keeping good servants is the envy of her friends, 
who, after the necessary explanations, says in sub- 
stance: “We cannot tell until we try it whether this 
will be a satisfactory arrangement to each of us or 
not. You know what I want done, and in doing it, it 
is positively necessary that you should be neat and 
good-natured. If it proves not to be satisfactory, 
you need not hesitate to say so, and I will be as 
frank with you.” 

It may seem to some persons that this is leaving 
the matter too much to the servant’s pleasure. I do 
not think so; and those who try it and follow out the 
spirit of it, I believe will agree with me. It is ina 


measure putting a girl upon her honor, and it always 
pays. She sees that she is to be fairly dealt with, 
that her rights are recognized and respected, and any 
honorable girl will think twice before she leaves 
such a place for a trifling reason. If she has not 
sufficient character to appreciate her freedom, one 
does not lose anything ; for her deficiencies would 
soon come to light underany circumstances. At any 
rate, she has a right to decide for herself what she 
shall do, and there is no reason why she should not 
have the privilege of exercising this right in a self- 
respectful manner. The social standing of mistress 
and maid are often wide apart. In their business 
relations they are on an equality, and women should 
recognize this fact just as men recognize that the 
butcher and baker are as much entitled to fair treat- 
ment in business matters as the banker. 

The easiest duty that is required of a woman in 
connection with her servants is to enter into an en- 
gagement with them. The real test of her good 
judgment and her executive ability lies in the man- 
agement of them after they are engaged. Her work 
then is to get as good service as the maid can give 
and with the least possible friction or trouble to 
herself. 

In this, too, the wisest plan is to throw as much 
responsibility as one can upon the maid. Her man- 
ner of working should be criticised as little as possi- 
ble, but its results should have close attention. If 
the work is not properly done the result will show it, 
and a reform is just as surely accomplished by simply 
calling attention to it in a gentle manner as by any 
lecture that can be devised. 

I know that it is not always easy to control one’s 
temper when a girl seems to be stupidly doing 
things just the wrong way; but it must be done if 
any reform is desired. If one demands a good 
temper in her servant, she must show that she has 
her own under control. Moreover, there is really 
too much thought of the mistakes made by servants. 
The amount of unhappiness that they give us is out 
of all proportion to their importance. When a man 
goes into business he always expects to keep a 
profit and loss account, and when a loss occursit is 
set down on the books, and that is usually the end 
of it. When a woman goes to housekeeping, she 
must bear in mind that there is no business or work 
carried on which does not suffer from unexpected 
mishaps and losses, and she should prepare herself 
to make the best of it when they occur in her case. 
This does not mean that one should be indifferent 
or in any way careless about the way her work is 
done. But after due care is taken to have things 
done well, a slight mishap which cannot be remedied 
should be put out of mind as soon as possible. There 
are very few things that go wrong about a house that 
are worth a wrinkle on a woman’s face, or a gray 
hair in her head. When a dish comes to the table 
improperly cooked, if it is too late to change it, in- 
stead of going to the kitchen after the meal to scold 
about it, say nothing at the time; but when it is 
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ordered again, tell the cook what was wrong about 
it and how it should be. She will appreciate such 
consideration. It will not seem to be fault-finding, 
because the mistake is a thing of the past and is 
only mentioned incidentally in connection with in- 
structions for the future. 

If a girl shows any disposition to manage her work 
with judgment, she should be allowed, as far as 
practicable, to do it in her own way and without any 
comment. If she is a reasonably good girl she will 
accomplish much more than if she were interfered 
with; for eve: though she may not directly recog- 
nize that she is responsible for the result of her 
management, she will unconsciously take more in- 
terest in her work if she can feel that her plans are 
not liable to be upset at any moment. 

It in no sense lowers one’s dignity or lessens her 
authority to consult with her servants as to the most 
convenient time for doing extra work. If it is im- 
perative that it should be done at once, it is proper 
to say so with finality; but a mere whim, or evena 
mere preference of the mistress, should not always 
be held paramount to a servant’s reasons. There 
may be something else which she has intended to do 
and has adjusted her work accordingly, or she may 
have planned to do the particular thing in question 
at another time. Her wishes should not rule, but 
they should be taken into consideration. 

Above all, if one expects to have good service, she 
must furnish a comfortable home for her servants. 
They should have a place where, at reasonable times, 
they may receive visits from their friends. It may be 
that the kitchen is the most convenient place ; if so, 
it should be one in which they can take some pride. 
But if one is able to keep two or three servants, it is 
better to have a plain, but comfortable sitting-room 
for them. They should each one room alone, if pos- 
sible ; but if not, they should at least have separate 
single beds, and each a place where she can have her 
own private property. It is my opinion that a woman 
wo cannot afford to furnish more than one room for 
her servants ought not to afford to keep more than 
one servant. The servant’s room may be severely 
plain and the furniture cheap ; but comfort should not 
be sacrificed to cheapness. The bed should be a 
good one, and there should be proper conveniences 
for a neat toilet. 

I could go on indefinitely, mentioning specific 
duties and indicating a course of action in certain 
cases, but it would be helpful to no one. Each case 
must be decided when it presents itself, and the 
only way to meet it intelligently is to have some 
settled principle upon which to act. If one’s idea is 
that she buys her servants, mind and body, for from 
two to five dollars a week, let her be content with the 
sort of servants she gets under such conditions. 
But my observation is that one will not often have 
cause for serious complaint if she is willing to treat 
her servants with fairness and dignity. 

The question with us is not what kind of servants 
do we prefer, but how can we get the best service 


out of the kind of servants that offer themselves to 
us. Ifthe spirit of equality which pervades our in- 
stitutions makes the American servant somewhat 
less humble than those of other countries, we must 
adapt ourselves to the surroundings and turn her 
free spirit to some account by engendering in her 
proper pride and self-respect. 


—JSosephine E. Martin. 
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THE LOYAL FIRECRACKER. 


I’m little, but it’s wonderful the big things I can do— 

I can set the fire bells ringing and burn down a house or two; 
There really is no ending to the mischief I can hatch 

If you place me in conjunction with a lighted parlor match. 


I wasn’t made for mischief—no, it was to furnish noise; 

It seems that there’s a certain day when patriotic boys 
Prepare to make a racket —it’s because the country’s free— 
Why they celebrate by shooting is a mystery to me! 


This whole United States is called “ The Land of Liberty,” 
It’s here that any boy can rise the President to be, 

And any girl may find herself some day the President’s wife, 
Although I don’t believe it’s what you'd call a jolly life. 


They say that China isn’t free—I’m Chinese, did you know? 
And yet it seems sometimes to me Amvrica is slow; 

Our Emperor can cut heads off—a President wouldn’t dare— 
He'd be electrocuted in a patent wind-up chair. 


My end is fast approaching—the “ Fourth” is drawing nigh, 
It’s hard to be transported so far from home to ci: ; 

I mean to go off bravely, but I’ve a secret plan 

To show the stuff I’m made of—a loyal Chinaman. 


No traitor to the Emperor will perish when I die, 

For when the hand that holds*me shall match or punk apply, 
I'll flare up bright and lively—my fire won't sulky hang, 

But oh, I'll snap for China—hurrah! fiz! fiz! bang ! bang! 
—Ella Lyle. 
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A PECULIAR CHICAGO INDUSTRY. 

HE city of Chicago has long been famous for 
its large canning establishments, especially 
those connected with the meat industry. It 
may not be generally known, however, that 

there is in the city an establishment of this kind of 
quiet respectable proportions, which is officered and 
managed by women, and is known as the Woman’s 
Canning and Preserving Company. Miss Amanda 
Jones is the president and her company has a capital 
of $1,000,000. It has been in existence but about a 
year, yet has already more orders than it can fill. It 
is claimed that a special process has been discovered 
by which food can be canned in an uncooked state, 
and from which decided advantages are claimed. Of 
course, the methods and peculiarities of the process 
are very carefully guarded, furnishing an additional 
refutation, if one were needed, of the old-time claim 
that women cannot keep a secret. In this case “it is 


business,” and the managers of the company seem to 
have no more difficulty in thus guarding their in- 
terests than do business men under like conditions. 
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NEW DESIGNS IN LACES. 
GUIPURE LACE. 

UIPURE lace is composed of detached leaves 
and rosettes, which are worked separately, 
and then connected by an imitation guipure, 
formed of chain stitch bars interspersed with 

picots. For each of the leaves work the raised center 
by winding the silk twelve times around a lead pencil, 
slip off the coils, insert the needle in them and work 
26 sc. around them. Second round, work one slip st. 
in the upright back veins of every sc. in the last 
round. Third round, 31 sc. on the 26 slip sts. in the 
preceding round, increasing at regular intervals. 
Fourth round, 36 sc. around the 31 sc. Fifth round, 7 
sc. in the first 7 sts., *16 ch. 1 dc. on the 8th st. of 16 
ch., 3 ch; 1 de on the 4th st. of 16 ch., 3 ch; 2 sc. in 
the 2 sc. on the round, turn; 4 sc. around each of the 
two 3 ch., 12 sc. around the 8 ch., 4 sc. around each of 
the two 3 ch., 1 slip st. in the last sc., worked on the 
circle, turn; 30 sc. on the last 28 sc., working two 
each on the middle stitch, take up the back stitch, 2 
sc. in the 2 sc. on the circle; repeat twice from *, but 
in each repetition connect the first 8 of the 30 sc. with 
the last 8 of the 30 sc. in the preceding round, putting 
in the needle through a stitch of the latter before in- 


serting it at the stitch on which the single crochet is to 
be worked, and working off the stitch together with the 
veins of the single crochet. After the second repeti- 
tion, work 1 sc. on the next stitch in the preceding 
round, turn: gsc. on the last 9 sts. of the 30 sc., 1och.;1 
de. on the 4th st. of ch., 3 ch.; 1 slip st. on the last st. of 
9 sc., turn; 4 sc. around the next 3 ch., 10 sc. around 
the 6 ch., 4 sc. around the 3 ch., 1 slip st. in the same 
st. with the last of the preceding 9 sc., turn; 20 sc. in 
the next 18 sc., working two each in the middle st., 9 
sc. on the following 9 sc., 2 sc. on the 2 sc. in the 
circle. Repeat the pattern from * to * three times, 
but in the first repetition connect the first 8 of the 30 
sc. with the last 8 of the previous 9 sc., close with 6 sc. 
in the last 6 sts. in the round. Sixth round, 28 ch., work 
27 sc. in 27 sts. of ch., 1 short dc., 24 dc. and1 short de. in 
the 22 sc. of the preceding round; 1 short dc., 10 dc. and 
1 short de. on each of the next two scallops; 1 short 
dc., 16 dc. and 1 short dc. around the following scal- 


lop; 1 short dc., 10 de. and 1 short dc. around each 
of the next two scallops, then 1 short dc., 24 dc. and 
1 short dc. around the 22 sc., 5 sc. on the 5 sc. of circle, 
3 sc. in the middle st. of 28 ch., 23 sc. up the other 
side, 4 sc. on the 4 sc., fasten off. This completes 
one leaf. 

For each small rosette, work 12 ch., close into a 
ring with a slip st. in 1st st., work 24 sc. in the 
ring; second round, six times alternately 7 ch. and 1 
sc. on the 4 st. of the 24 sc., slip st. in 1st st., then * 
8 sc. of which every 2 sc. are separated by a picot 
composed of 5 ch., a sc. in last 2d sc. in 7 ch.; repeat 
five times from *; close with slip st. in 1st sc. at the 
beginning. Connect the leafs and rosettes by means 
of ch. st. bars that are ornamented with picots, con- 
necting to the figures with either a single or double 
crochet, according to the pattern, working back in 
slip st. over the ch. of the bars whenever it is neces- 
sary to reacha point. For the row on the upper edge, 
begin in 5th picot of rosette, 7 ch.,1 sc. in 1st of ch. 
for a picot, 1 ch.; 1 sc. in 2 ch. of previous row, 6 ch. ; 
1 sc. in 1st st. of ch., 1 ch; sc. in 2 ch.,6ch.; 1 sc. in 
1st st. of ch., 1 ch.; sc. in 2 ch., 6 ch.; sc. in 1st st. of 
ch., 1 ch.; dc. in picot of previous row, 6 ch.; sc. in 
1st st. of ch., 1 ch.; dc. in next picot, 6 ch.; sc. in rst 
st. of ch.,1 ch; dc. in picot, 6 ch.; sc. in 1st st. of ch., 
1 ch.; de. in picot, 6 ch. sc. ; in 1st st. of ch., 1 ch.; de. 
in picot, 6 ch.; sc. in 1st st. of ch., 1 ch.; de. in 2 ch., 
6 ch.; sc. in 1st st. of ch.,1 ch.; de. in 2 ch.,6 ch.; sc. 
in 1st st. of ch., 1 ch.; sc. in picot, 6 ch. ; sc. in 1st st. of 
ch.,1 ch.; sc. in 2 ch., 6 ch.; sc. in rst st. of ch., 1 ch. ; 
sc. in 2ch.,6ch.; sc. in 1st st. of ch., 1 ch.; sc. in 2 ch., 
6ch. ; sc. in 1st st. of ch., 1 ch. ; sc. in picot, 6 ch. ; sc. in 
Ist st. of ch., 1 ch.; de. in picot, 6 ch.; sc. in rst st. of 
ch., 1 ch.; de. in picot, 6 ch.; sc. in 1st st. of ch., 1 ch. ; 
dc. in picot, 6 ch. ; sc. in 1st st. of ch., 1 ch. ; de. in picot. 
Second row, dc. with 4 ch. between every picot. Third 
row, 5 sc. in 4 ch. First row around the scallops, 
begin in the second scallop at the 6th st., 7 ch.; sc. in 
st st. of ch., 1 ch; dc. in 3d st., 6 ch., * sc. in 1st st. 
of ch., 1 ch.; de. in 3d st. of 3d scallop, 6 ch.; sc. in 
1st st. of ch., 1 ch.; de. in 3d st.,6 ch.; sc. in 1st st. of 
ch., 1 ch.; de. in 2d st.,6 ch.; sc. in 1st st. of ch.,1 
ch.; dc. in 3d st. of middle scallop, repeat four times 
4 dc. and 3 picots on middle scallop, then repeat from 
*, 2 ch.; sc. in 2d st. of 2d scallop, 2 ch.; sc. in 5th 
st. of first scallop, sc. in sth st. of next scallop, * 2 
ch.; sc. in 2d st. of 2d scallop, 1 ch.; slip st. in 2d 2 
ch., 1 ch.; dc. in 3d st. of scallop, 2 ch.; slip st. in 
picot, 2 ch.; sc. in 1st st. of ch., 1 ch.; de. in 3d st., 
repeat from *. Second row, dc. between every picot 
separated by 4 ch. in the middle scallop twice 2 de. 
Third row, * 5 sc. in 4 ch., 5 sc. in 4 ch., 5 ch.; slip 
st. in last sc. of 1st 5 sc.,2 sc.in 5 ch. A picot con- 
sists of 5 ch. with a sc. in 1st sc., 2 sc. a picot, 2 sc. a 
picot, 2 sc., slip st. in 5th sc., 5 sc. in 4 ch.; repeat 
from *, connect the two scallops by the picots. 


CROCHET BRAID PASSEMENTERIE. 


This pattern is very handsome for trimming silk 
dresses. When made of silk it resembles something 
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more than crochet lace. Begin the braid part first. 
Thirteen ch., sc. in 7 st., 3 ch.; sc. in roth st., 3 ch.; 
sc. in 13th st., turn. Second row, 3 ch.; sc. in 1st 3 
ch., 3 ch.; sc. in 2d 3 ch., 3 ch.; sc. in last ch., turn; 
repeat as before for twenty-eight rows. Twenty- 
ninth row, 5 ch., dc. in 3 ch., 2 ch.; de.in 2d 3 ch., 
2ch.; dc. in next ch., break off thread, fasten in 6th 
row from the beginning. First row, 5 ch., dc. in 
2d3ch.,2 ch.; dc. in next 3 ch., 2 ch.; de. in last 
ch.,turn. Second row, 5 ch.; sc. in 2ch., 3 ch.; sc. 


in 2d 2 ch., 3 ch.; sc. in next 2 ch., turn. Repeat as 
before for fifty-six rows. Fifty-eighth row, make 5 
ch.; de. in 3 ch., 2 ch.; de. in 3 ch., 2 ch.; de. in 3 ch. 
Break off thread, sew on at the twenty-seventh row 
to the first short braid; fasten on thread directly op- 
posite, 5 ch.; dc. in 2d ch.,2 ch.; dc. in next ch., 2 
ch.; de. in last ch., turn. Second row, 3 ch., sc. in 
last ch., turn, repeat twenty-nine rows, break off 
thread, sew on to the other strip of braid. The dia- 
monds are worked in ribbed st., that is half a st. taken 
up; fasten thread in 1st dc. on the strip, make 7 ch. ; 
dc. in 3 ch. on the other side of braid, turn. Second 
row, 5 sc. in 5 sts. of 7 ch.,turn. Third row, 1 ch.; 
5 sc. in 5 sts., turn. Fourth row,1 ch.; 6 sc. in 6 sts., 
de. in 3d 3 ch. on braid, turn. Fifth row, 1 ch.; 7 sc. 
in 7 sts.,dc. in 3d ch. on braid, turn. Sixth row, 1 
ch., 8 sc. in 8 sts., turn. Seventh row, 1 ch.; 9 sc. in 
g sts., turn. Eighth row,1 ch.; 10 sc. in to sts., de. 
in 3d ch. on braid, turn. Ninth row, 1 ch.; 11 sc. in 
11 sts., dc. in 3d ch. on braid, turn. Tenth row, 1 ch.; 
12 sc. in 12 sts., turn. Eleventh row,1ch.; 13 sc.in 13 
sts., turn. Twelfth row, 1 ch.; 14 sc. in 14 sts., dc. in 
3d ch. on braid, turn. Thirteenth row, 1 ch.; 15 sc. 
in 15 sts.,dc.in 3d ch. on braid, turn. Fourteenth 
row, 1 ch.; 16sc.in 16sts.,turn. Fifteenth row, 1 ch.; 
17 sc. in 17 sts., turn. Sixteenth row, 1 ch.; 18 sc. in 
18 sts., dc. in 3d ch. on braid. This is the middle of 
the diamond. Now decrease the number of stitches, 
turn; 18 sc. in 18 sts., dc. in 3d ch. on braid, turn. 
Seventeenth row, 17 sc. in 17 sts., turn. Sixteenth 
row, 16 sc. in 16 sts.,turn. Fifteenth row, 15 sc. in 15 
sts., de. in 3 ch. on braid, turn. Fourteenth row, 14 
sc. in 14 sts., dc. in 3 ch. on braid, turn. Thirteenth 
row, 13 sc. in 13 sts., turn; 12 sc. in 12 sts., turn. 
Twelfth row, 11 sc. in 11 sts., de. in 3 ch. on braid, 
turn ; ro sc. in to sts., dc. in 3 ch. on braid, turn. Tenth 
row, 9 sc. in g sts., turn. Ninth row, 8 sc. in 8 sts., 
turn. Eighth row, 7 sc. in 7 sts., dc. in 3 ch. on braid, 
turn. Seventh row, 6 sc. in 6 sts., dc. in 3 ch. on 
braid, turn. Sixth row, 5 sc. in 5 sts., dc. in 3 ch., 
turn. Fifth row, 5 sc. in 5 sts., dc. in 3 ch. This 
finishes the diamond. 


For the daisy, of which there are eight petals, four 
on each side of the braid, *make 9 ch.; sc. in 5th of 
3 ch. on braid, turn; sc. in rst st. of ch., 7 dc. in next 
7 sts. of ch., sc. in g st.of ch. Make 9g ch.; sc. in 6th 
of 3 ch. on braid, sc. in 1st st. of ch., 7 de. in 7 sts. of 
ch., sc. in 9 sts. of chain. Make 9 ch.; sc. in6éth of 3 
ch. on braid, sc. in 1st st. of ch., 7 de. in 7 sts. of ch., 
sc. in 1st st. of ch. Make 9g ch.; sc. in 6th of 3 ch. on 
braid, sc. in 1st st. of ch., 7 dc. in 7 sts. of ch.; sc. in 
g sts. of ch. Repeat from *. Fill in the center of a 
daisy thus: Single crochet in every stitch. Second 
round, slip stitch in every half stitch. Third and fourth 
rounds, slip stitch in every second stitch. Every alter- 
nate center of the strips of braid are filled in with 
either a daisy or diamond. 

These passementeries will be continued with still 
handsomer designs. 


IRISH CROCHET PASSEMENTERIE. 


This is made the lengthwise way. Make the foun- 
dation chain the desired length. Work from the mid- 
dle on each side of the chain. The thick part is in 
single crochet. Only half a stitch is taken up in every 
row across. First row, work 23 sc. in 23 sts. of ch.*, 3 
ch. ; miss 3 sts. of ch., 3 de. in 4th st. of foundation ch., 3 
ch. ; miss 3 sts. of ch., 23 sc. in 23 sts. of ch.; repeat 
from * to.the end of row. Second row, begin in 3d 
sc., work 19 sc. in 19 sc.,* make 4 ch., 3 de. in 1st de., 3 
ch.; miss 1 dc., 3 de. in next de., 4. ch; 19 sc. in 19 sc., 
repeat from *. Third row, begin in 3d sc., work 15 sc. 


in 15 sc.,* make 5 ch., 3 dc. in 3 dc., 3 ch.: 3 de. in 24 st. 
of ch. in previous row, 3 ch.; 3 de. in 3 de., 5 ch.; 15 
sc. in 15 sc., repeat from *. Fourth row, begin in 3d 
sc., * 11 sc. in 11 sc., 6 ch.; 3 de. in 3 de., 3 ch.; 3 de. 
in rst de., 3 ch.; 3 de. in last de., 3 ch.; 3 de. in 3 de., 
6 ch.; repeat from *. Fifth row, begin in 3d sc., * 7 
sc. in 7 sc.,6 ch.; 3 de. in 3 de., 3 ch.; 3 de. in the fol- 
lowing 3 dc., 3 ch.; 3 dc. in 2d st. of middle 3 ch., 3 
ch.; 3 de. in 3 de., 3 ch.; 3 de. in the following 3 dc., 
6 ch.; repeat from *. Sixth row, begin in 4th st. of 
last 7 sc., make 8 ch., * 3 treble crochets in rst 3 dc., 
6 ch.; 3 tre. in next 3 dc.,6 ch.; 3 tre. in rst of next 
3 de.,6 ch.; 3 tre. in last st. of de., 6 ch.; 3 tre. in 
next 3 dc.,6 ch.; 3 tre. in next 3 dce.,7 ch.; 1 sc. in 
4th sc. of 7 sc., slip st. in 7 st. of 8 ch., 1 ch.; repeat 
from *. The other side is made in the same manner 
on some foundation chain. This makes a handsome 
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PICOT POINT. 


Seven ch., turn. Double shell in fourth loop from 
the end, 1 tr., turn, 3 tr., shell in shell, 3 ch., 1 tr., turn. 


Treble shell under 3 ch., shell in shell, 1 tr., turn. 
Three chain shell in shell, 1 tr., 3 ch., 1 tr., 3 ch. 1 
tr., 3 ch., 1 tr., turn. Six single crochet under first 3 
ch., 3 sc., cluster of picots of 3, 5, and 3, 3 sc. under 
second 3 ch., 6 sc. under third 3 ch., shell in shell, 1 tr. 


LADDER LACE NO, 2. 

Twenty-six chain, turn, 3 tr., * 2 ch., 1 tr., * repeat 
to end, when there will be six holes; turn. Five 
chain, tr., 2 ch., 4 tr., 2 ch., 6 tr., 2 ch., 1 tr., 17 ch., 


turn. One treble, 1 sc., 2 tr., 2 Dtr., 2 Ltr., 2 Dtr., 2 
tr.,1 sc.,turn. One rowof Dtr., putting seven stitches 
in end of figure, turn. Two rows of DGst., turn. 
Make one row of Gst. and work down the side. This 
finishes the figure. Omit the first hole, beginning 
with six treble. The first hole is omitted till the up- 
right ladder is made, when it may be again put in. 
The Gst. was described in the March number of the 
the magazine, in directions for Tidy Wheel given at 
that time. 


NARROW EDGE, 


Fourteen ch., turn, 1 tr. in 5th from the end, 2 ch., 
1tr.,2 ch. 5 tr.,1 tr. in last ch., turn. Five chain, 


1 tr., 2ch., 1 tr., repeating to the end or until there 
are five holes, turn. Make three scallops of 1 sc., 3 
tr. Then 5 tr.,1 tr.in last stitch, turn. Five chain, 
1 tr., 2 ch., 1 tr., 7 ch., and, turning, begin with the 
first row. 

Many of the children are learning to do what the 
older members of the family learned long ago, and 
for these beginners I have designed this pattern, as 
it is simple and has all the common stitches. 

—Mrs. N. A. M. Roe. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


ROSEBUD KISSES. 


She gravely bows her head 
With rings of shining hair ; 
I lay my offered kiss 
Upon her forehead fair— 
Her forehead cool and pure. 
No silken sheen, I wis, 
Has texture fine as that, 
Where dwells my “ white rose kiss.” 


I crave another gift 
From her unfailing store, 
The lurking laughter glints 
In eyes which I adore. 
She softly turns her cheek— 
She best can spare from this; 
I seize the granted boon— 
My darling’s “blush rose kiss.” 


But yet again I ask— 
She never says me nay, 
She lifts her smiling lips— 
Has life aught sweeter, pray? 
Oh! speechless baby lips! 
In fuller days than this, 
When blooms my dainty rose, 
I plead a rarer bliss! 
A sunny, golden heart 
Within your “ rose-bud kiss.” 
—Sac-Lomas. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THIS IS THE MONTH WHEN 

Crackers snap and cannon boom. 

Mother birds give flying lessons. 

Stay-at-homes are invariably “ out.” 

The demand for surgeons and nurses exceeds the supply. 

“ Renovated ” rooms invite to seashore and mountain. 

Thunder showers do almost everything but ‘‘cool the 
air. 

Chautauquans glory in their campfire about the foggy 
lake. 

Husbands and fathers are asking, ‘‘ What is home with- 
out the family?” 

The girl who can row, dive and swim is all the fashion, 
and the Raphael tint is being fast acquired. 

Teachers don their sea-gowns, write letters from ship- 
board, or with notebooks hie away to summer schools. 

Steamer chairs and packing trunks receive attention; 
dogs, cats and birds are learning to live without their 
indulgent mistresses. 

Commencements are of the past, college rooms are de- 
serted, and newly-fledged “‘ journalists ” are making life a 
burden for the weary editor. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A DELICIOUS STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE, 
And How to Make It. 


»OW to make a strawberry 
- shortcake, and make some- 
thing very nice, requires ex- 
perience and skill. Yet the 
process is very simple. This 
delicious dish, to be good 
must be hot. Sifta quart or 
more of prepared flour— 
plain will do if baking 
powder is mixed evenly 
through it dry. Rub fresh 
white lard into this—three 
tablespoonfuls ormore 
should you desire it very 
rich. When mixed with 
milk, not as much lard is 
required. A very important feature in making 
this delicious cake is to select the shallow pans 
on which it is to be baked, with a view to the size 
and shape of the platter on which it is to be 
served. A large turkey plate may be used to ad- 
vantage. This is in order to have plenty of moisture 
around it. 

An old colored cook once said, “If you want him 
good you must put the good tingsin him.” So if 
you want an extra nice dish, follow the instructions 
here given. Grease the pans well; after rolling out 
the mixture to a nicety—jus¢ an inch in thickness— 
put it inan extra hot oven. It will bake in twelve or 
fifteen minutes. Three cakes make six layers ; two 
will give four, which is the usual amount. While 
the dough is baking, get powdered sugar ready, and a 
pitcher of cream or rich milk; let this be warm, not 
hot. The fruit is, of course, prepared before com- 
mencing operations. Small berries are preferable, as 
they are more easily adjusted. When the cake is 
baked, cut it in two with a thin-bladed cake knife; 
have butter, also, ready at hand, and spread the 
under crust very quickly after laying it on the platter. 
Then place the berries on as evenly as possible, not 
crowding nor yet scrimping them; place very care- 
fully a row of berries around the edge of the layer; 
then put the sugar (powdered, by all means) on very 
plentifully. Then turn the milk or cream over the 
fruit and sugar, laying the other layer, which is the 
top one, on this with the crust downwards. Butter, 
sugar and cream this one as before, not forgetting to 
place all around the edge the single berry at a con- 
venient distance apart. Cut another cake open, and 
butter, sugar and cream as before, putting the bot- 
tom crust downwards as with the first one. Then 
you have three layers. Next, take the fourth and 
last layer, which is the top one—no butter, sugar 
or milk is needed—and lay it on the pile, crust 
uppermost. Set the whole cake in the oven, with the 
door open, for five minutes. At the end of that time 
take it out, and with powdered sugar cover the top 
completely. Put small pitchers of warm milk or 


cream at intervals on the table, a cup of tea, and a 
plate of cheese. 

These are all that should accompany a strawberry 
shortcake. The dish is one not only rich, but abund- 
antly satisfactory. It forms an inexpensive meal, as 
the cake prepared in this form covers the whole 
menu. It should be cut with a thin-bladed knife 
down in the form of a piece of pie, spooning on each 
plate some of the rich liquid that exudes; if this 
does not make it moist enough, add more cream. 
As soon as ‘t is cut in large, generous pieces, the 
beauty formed by the single berry on the edges will 
be apparent. This dish can be made less elaborate— 
say two layers and small pieces for dessert—but let it 
be hot, first, last, and all the time. 

In this recipe room has been left for the exercise 
of a little judgment regarding the quantity of flour. 
The consistency should be determined by experience. 

—Mrs. A. E. Thomas. 


Translated for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE SWALLOWS. 
[From the French of Beranger.] 


The warrior on the Moorish shore, 
Bent under captive chains, 
Said, “ Birds, you cheer my sight once more, 
You've fled from winter’s chill domains. 
Ye swallows, that bring hope, perchance, 
E’en to this burning strand, 
I doubt not that ye came from France: 
Dost tell me of my native land? 


“For three long years, I’ve hoped you might 
A message bring to me, 
From that dear valléy of delight 
Where passed my life so tranquilly. 
There, by the side of a winding stream, 
Whose waters mirror the lilacs pale, 
You’ve seen the cot, I see in dreams; 
Dost tell me of my native vale? 


“Neath roof where first I hailed the light, 
It may be, one of you was born, 

And pity filled you at the sight 
Of my dear mother sad, forlorn. 

She, with pale face, a vigil keeps 
My coming steps to hear, 

Impatient waits, and listening, weeps. 
Dost tell me of my mother dear ? 


“ And my dear sister, is she wed? 
Did you not see our boys, 
When in the merry songs they led, 
Singing her praise with joyful noise ? 
And those, my youthful comrades true, 
Who, fighting, followed me, 
Have any reached that vale again? 
Of those dear friends, dost speak to me? 


“ Perhaps above their graves the foe, 
In that dear valley takes his way; 
Commands my house, as ’twere his own, 
Disturbs my sister’s wedding day. 
Well may my mother pray for me, 
’Tis naught but fetters here below, .. . . 
O, swallows of my native land, 
Dost tell to me that tale of woe?” 


A. Talcott. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
JAMS AND JELLIES. 
Some *‘ Common Errors” and Uncommon Recipes. 

“yeye] VERY housekeeper will agree 
that the making of jams and 
jellies is a “ ticklish” opera- 
tion. That is, the process 
requires not only labor but 
careful watching also, and 
only scrupulous attention to 
details can produce a good 
result. The hap-hazard 
cook—she who “ guesses at” 
the proportion of sugar, who 
never times the cooking op- 

erations, and who allows the rate of boiling to be 
governed solely by the condition of the fire—may 
well beware of jams and jellies, for any effort on 
her part to make them would surely be‘attended with 
dire defeat. 

It may be noted that in every community the house- 
wives whose grapes, currants, etc., a/ways “jell,” are 
the exceptions, and they are also those whose careful 
attention to detail has won for them pre-eminence in 
other departments of cooking also. Further, the fact 
that they are always successful shows that they have 
mastered the scientific mystery of good cooking, 
which is to observe its necessities of proportion, 
time, etc., and always meet them. Given the same 
conditions, and you have always, by the unalterable 
rule of nature, the same result, be it good or ill. 
There is a mistaken idea current among house- 
keepers that, though jellies require carefulness in 
their manufacture, jams may be made anyhow. This 
may be true if-by jam is meant simply a boiled up 
“mash” of fruit, but to prepare true jam, a smooth 
compote which shall retain all the delicate flavor of 
the fruit, it is necessary to prepare the fruit well, 
measure the sugar, and cook them together with 
careful attention to rule. If the fruit is partly unripe 
or imperfect in development, if too much sugar is 
added, if the whole is cooked too long, or not long 
enough, the result is marred, the jam is poor, stringy 
and generally objectionable. 

It may be laid down as the foundation essential, 
that all the fruit used for jams and jellies should be 
perfect of its kind, well developed, and entirely ripe. 
For poor and stunted specimens from your garden 
and orchard, windfalls and half-ripened fruits, you 
may be able to find other uses if you are ingenious, 
but do not risk your reputation by trying to make 
jellies of them, or jams. A failure in such case is a 
foreordained result. 

One of the most common errors, both in making 
jams and jellies, is to add too much sugar. The 
usual rule, pound for pound, may be tolerated with 
the tart fruits, but with the sweeter kinds, a less pro- 
portion of the sugar is preferable, especially for jams. 
Too little sugar in the preparation of jams is to be 
decidedly preferred to too much. 

One of the favorite jams is that made from rasp- 


berries, for which we give the following recipe: To 
every seven pounds of fine, ripe, dry, fresh and well- 
picked over fruit add one pint of water, and to every 
pound of the fruit put twelve ounces of granulated 
sugar. (I decidedly, however, prefer to use loaf 
sugar for all fruit preserving if I can get it.) Provide 
a large, clean porcelain kettle, and have a good hot 
fire ready. Put the fruit and water into the kettle and 
stir it continuaily until it boils, and then boil for ex- 
actly two minutes, and no longer. Add the sugar, 
keep on stirring and skim the whole thoroughly, 
taking care that it does not stop boiling. Skim it 
and stir until it becomes quite thick ; set it off the fire 
and put a little of the jam on a plate: if it congeals 
in two minutes, the jam is quite done; if not, return 
it to the fire and let it boil up again. 

Quince jam is made by paring, coring, and slicing 
the ripe fruit, and covering it with water over the fire. 
When the fruit has boiled perfectly tender, strain 
through a sieve and put it over the fire again, with 
twelve ounces of sugar to each pound of the fruit pulp. 
Stir this very carefully and continually, as it burns 
very easily, and skim it well meanwhile. It should 
be quite done in about twenty minutes. Apple and 
pear jams are made after the same rule as quince, 
except that a larger proportion of sugar may be added 
to sour apples. The flavor of jams from any of these 
fruits is improved by boiling the skin and pips 
separate from the fruit, then straining their liquid 
through a jelly bag into the pulp while boiling. 

Jams of peaches or apricots require much care in 
the making to secure a good result. The best recipe 
that we know of is the following: Peel and divide 
the ripe fruit and take out the stones. Break the 
latter, take out the kernels, blanch them, and put 
one-half of them into the kettle with the fruit. Add 
water enough to about half cover the fruit; then put 
in the sugar (you should use twelve ounces to the 
pound for apricots, and fourteen ounces for peaches) 
and stir all together till the sugar is thoroughly dis- 
solved. Then put the kettle on the stove, and let the 
contents boil very fast for twenty-five minutes, stir- 
ring and skimming all the time, when it should be 
quite done. 

In making jam of plums, damsons or gages, the 
fruit should be first scalded with boiling water, so 
that the thin outside skin can be readily removed. 
Put the plums in the kettle, cover with water and cook 
for ten minutes, and then put through a sieve which 
will take out all the stones. Crack these, and put them 
back into the fruit, add the sugar—pound for pound 
in this case—put over the fire, and stir and skim it 
for fifteen minutes. Then put through the sieve 
again, when it will be ready to be put in jars and set 
away in your storeroom. 

Grape jam is a very delicious dish that not one 
housekeeper in a thousand knows how to prepare. 
Take thoroughly ripe grapes—Concords are the best, 

ecause of their tender skins. Remove the skins— 
this can be done very rapidly by slight pressure be- 
tween the thumb and finger—and put the skins in one 
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over the fire with a very little water, and let them 
boil for ten minutes or longer. Then pass through a 
sieve fine enough to retain all the seeds. Now put 
pulp and skins together over the fire, with sugar—ten 
ounces to each pound of the fruit. Boil slowly, stir- 
ring and skimming for forty minutes, when it is done. 
The skins should be thoroughly broken and blended 
with the pulp, and to effect this more perfectly, the 
jam may be passed, if desired, through a coarse sieve, 
then boiled up once again before putting in jars. If 
other grapes than the Concord are used, a larger pro- 
portion of sugar will be needed. 

The recipe given for raspberry jam may serve as a 
general rule for the making of strawberry, blackberry, 
gooseberry, blueberry, elderberry, cherry and currant 
jams. For strawberries and blackberries, twelve 
ounces of sugar to the pound should be used; for all 
the other fruits named, fourteen. If the gooseberries 
are green, use pound for pound of sugar ; also for the 
making of jam with black currants. This last-named 
fruit, let me say, is not nearly so generally raised in 
this country as it should be, for the jam made from it 
is one of the most delicious side dishes that can be 
served with meats. 

Very nice jam can be made by mixing fruits, as 
raspberries and red currants, raspberries and goose- 
berries, and so on. Ejither apples or gooseberries 
mix nicely with almost all other fruits. The bes 
way to use them is to make them into jelly, and 
add a proportion of this jelly to the other fruit while 
boiling. 

For making jellies of all kinds, the fruit should be 
of the choicest and the sugar of the best grade. The 
most successful sugar in jellying is the broken loaf 
sugar. The time required for boiling the juice varies 
with different fruits, but should seldom exceed twenty 
minutes. I will give afew recipes in detail. 

For currant jelly, put the currants, picked from their 
stems, over the fire in a stone jar, and as they warm 
bruise them with a wooden spoon or masher. Then 
drain the juice through a bag of coarse white flannel, 
and put over the fire, allowing fourteen ounces of 
sugar to each pint of juice. Let it boil up, and skim, 
then boil steadily for fifteen minutes, then strain into 
glasses. Generally this will jelly perfectly, though 
sometimes it may have to be put over the fire and 
boiled some three minutes longer. It is thought that 
if currants are “dead ripe” they do not jelly well, 
but I have never noticed this. 

Let me here tell a secret. In making all kinds of 
jellies, if, after you have thoroughly dissolved the 
sugar in the juice, you only boil up a small quantity 
ata time, the jellying thereof will be tenfold more 
certain than if you boil itallup at once. It will take 
you longer to make your jellies, but perhaps the 
guarantee of success will make up for that. 

To make cherry jelly, which is delicious if the dark 
Murillo variety is used, the fruit should he stoned and 
part of the stones cracked and put back into it. 
Then heat over a slow fire for an hour. Strain and 


boil, with same proportion of sugar as for currants, 
for fifteen minutes. 

Grape jelly requires but fourteen ounces of sugar 
to the pint of juice. After straining, boil the juice fif- 
teen minutes, then put in the sugar and boil ten 
minutes longer. 

Apples for jelly should be very juicy ; quarter them 
without paring, and let them boil till quite soft, 
then press the juice through a jelly bag. Boil with 
sugar (a pound to a pint of juice) for twenty minutes. 
Crab apple, which has a peculiarly pleasant flavor, 
should be made in the same way. 

Gooseberry jelly needs the pound rule for sugar, 
and should be boiled rather longer than other kinds. 

Delicious jelly can be made quickly of the juice of 
lemons, oranges, pineapples or any kind of wine, by 
the addition of gelatine. These form acceptable 
food for invalids, and very dainty additions to fine 
desserts. 

—Eunice C. Corbett. 
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NASTURTIUMS. 


Upon the fence and o’er the gate 
And through the garden paling, 

A floral host of warriors bold 
Are now the rampants scaling. 


With shields of green and banners gay 
That sparkle with the dew, 

These warriors bold with trumpets gold, 
Their royal captives view. 


Bright pansies and sweet mignonette, 
Each tell their simple story, 

While roses stand, both red and white, 
In all their old-time glory. 


The wind sweeps o’er the garden fair, 
And in the sunlight’s glances 

We catch a gleam of flashing lines, 
As the floral host advances. 


Upon the fence and o’er the gate 
And through the garden paling, 

A floral host of warriors bold 
Are now the ramparts scaling. 


—Ray Laurence. 
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THINGS USEFUL TO KNOW. 


Bathing the chest in cold water and rubbing it vigorously 
every morning will help develop and strengthen it. 

If a carpet has grown dingy and soiled, take a pail half 
full of hot water, put in a tablespoonful of ammonia, give 
the carpet a good scrubbing with a new scrub-brush, and 
it will be greatly improved. 

A very good tonic for the skin is made of two ounces of 
cologne water, camphor tincture one ounce, benzoin tinc- 
ture one-half ounce. A few drops of this mixture may be 
put into the washbowl when bathing the face. 


For the earache, get five cents’ worth of dried arnica 
flowers and put them into small bags; take a pint of 
whisky and keep it heated on the stove; dip the bags of 
arnica flowers into the hot whisky and lay them over the 
ear. As soon as the steam stops coming from one bag, 
change it for another hot one. 


—E£lizabeth, 
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BAGS, 
Both Useful and Ornamental. 


INCE the hand bag has become so popular as 
to be now almost a necessary part of woman’s 
attire, a few suggestions as to how to make 
these useful articles may prove helpful. A 

few years ago, the leather hand bag with the ever- 
lasting “click” was carried, but it has now given 
place to the more elegant and graceful cloth bag, 
run on a casing. 

SHOPPING BAGS. 

In making a shopping bag, be sure to make it large 
enough. The best material for this bag is black 
gros-grained silk, or 
fine black broadcloth. 
These are very elegant 
when embroidered with 
black rope silk. Velvet, 
plush or satin should 
not be used for shop- 
ping bags, as the hard 
wear they must of neces- 
sity have, soon spoils 
the beauty of these 
goods. Nor should 
these bags be hand- 
painted ; a half defaced, 
scarred looking bunch 
of painted flowers is a 
very untidy ornamenta- 
tion indeed. The best 
lining for the shopping 
bag is fine black sateen, 
as it wears much better & 
than light silk. 

A fashion much in 
vogue at present is the 
ornamenting of shop- 
ping bags by several 
rows of small rings, cast- 
over closely with button-hole stitch and joined to- 
gether. These are very pretty, and they wear well. 
The rings can be bought for a few cents a dozen and 
are covered with button-hole twist. 

Some shopping bags are made with the lower half 
of leather or seal, and have leather handles. An- 
other kind is made of black silk, with a square of 
canvas worked in cross stitch, sewed in the center, 
forming the lower half of the bag. These squares of 
canvas can be bought ready stamped for this purpose, 
and also leather handles that go with them. 

Small inside pockets fastened to the lining of the 
bag will be found very convenient for purse, hand- 
kerchief, memorandum book; etc., saving the owner 
the trouble of hunting for these articles among nu- 
merous small packages. 


WORK BAGS. 


Another useful bag is one for fancy work, knitting, 
or fine sewing ; and this may be made as elaborate as 


one chooses. A beautiful style is made as follows: 
Cut from thick cardboard, two hexagons about seven 
inches in diameter, and cover each with silk or plush, 
and line with cambric. Then make the bag of silk 
cut to thirty-six by eight inches, with the ends 
hemmed to a depth of twoinches. Sew up the sides ; 
line with light silk, sateen, or any soft, pale-tinted 


goods ; make a casing at the top, below the hem, for 
cord or ribbon. 

Gather the bottom of the bag to the width of one 
side of the hexagon ; overstitch one side of each of the 
hexagons together, and tack it to the- bottom of the 
bags. Join the corners at the sides, and tack the upper 
corners to the bag. Cut twelve pieces of cardboard 
to the size and shape of an ivy-leaf, and cover with any 
desired materials. Stitch one of these at each corner 
of the hexagons. Make a pretty bow of ribbon and 
fasten at the upper left-hand corner. This bag is very 
pretty made of olive-green silk and velvet, and leaves 
of silver tinsel. The covering of the cardboard hexa- 
gons may be embroidered with monogram or flowers. 

Another dainty work bag is made of a piece of 
brocade or velvet, gathered to a covered cardboard 
circle or hexagon for the bottom. Hem and gather 
at the top, and sew to a length of light colored silk, 
five inches wide. Line the bag with suitable ma- 
terial, hem the top and run a casing for the cord. 
These work bags should have little pockets inside 
for spools, floss, silk, etc. A ribbon about two inches 
wide sewed at the lower edge to the lining and 
tacked to it by herring-bone stitch at distances of 
two inches, makes a row of little pockets that will 
be found very handy. 

Work bags can also be made of macrame work, or 
crocheted, with a lining of silk or satin. 


HANDKERCHIEF BAGS. 


A dainty handkerchief bag to hang from the girdle 
is made of plain or figured China silk. Cut two 
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sew up the sides and run a two-inch hem on one end, 
with casing for cord or ribbon. Turn wrong side 
out, gather the other end, draw it up as tightly as 
possible, and fasten securely. Line the bag with 
some soft, pale-colored material. Runa yard and a 
half of ribbon an inch wide through the casing, and 
tie in a pretty bow. Make a large bow of two-inch 

ribbon, matching 
the one-inch rib- 
bon in color, and 
fasten it at the 
bottom of the bag. 
This handkerchief 
bag worn with a 
gown of studied 
simplicity gives the 
wearer the appear- 


SN 


\ 


4 
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ance of a sweet 
Z Puritan maiden. 
z The same ma- 


terial as the gown 
with which it is to 
be worn may be 
used for this bag, 
with ribbons to 
match the dress 
trimming. 

A more elaborate 
affair may be made 
in the following 
manner: Cut from cardboard six pieces in the shape 
of an isosceles triangle, only having the sides curved. 
Have the pieces six inches long and three inches 
wide at the top. Cut six pieces from dark-blue 
silk or velvet, to cover 
the cardboards, allow- 
ing for turning in around 
the edges. Embroider 
three of these pieces in 
sweet briar, with pale- 
rose floss and green 
leaves, or in any pattern 
desired. The other three 
pieces ornament with 
silver bead work and 
embroidery. 

Cover the cardboards 
with the silk and line 
each with cambric. Now 
overhand the edges to- 
gether, taking care that 
the points come exactly 
together. This gives 
the bowl-shaped lower 
half of the bag. Take 
pale-blue silk twenty- 
four inches long and 
nine inches wide; sew 
the ends together, and gather one side to fit to top of 
the cardboard frame just made. Sew it on neatly; 


hem the top of the bag or face it with dark-blue silk 


or velvet, and line with white China silk. Make a 
casing and run through it a yard anda half of dark- 
blue velvet ribbon, the ends of which tie in a bow. 
Make a tassel of blue rope silk (dark and light 
shades), and silver tinsel and beads. Fasten this to 
the point at the bottom of the bag, and you will have 
a“ thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 

Handkerchief bags can also be made of ribbons of 
contrasting shades, sewed together in the common 
bag shape; or they may be made of plain silk or 
velvet richly embroidered. 

A CHATELAINE POCKET. 

A handy chatelaine pocket is made as follows: 
Cut two pieces of material to match the dress with 
which it is to be worn, or of black velvet, six by four 
and one-half inches. Embroider neatly in the center 
with monogram or a small design. Sew the pieces to- 
gether with a lining of black sateen. At the top sew 
five small straps of ribbon on alternately, three to 
the front and two to the back, in such a manner that 
they are all in one row. Through this the pencil is 


run, and holds the bag shut. A black silk cord to 
attach the bag to the waist is fastened at the upper 
corners. The stenographer will find this very handy 
for her notebook and pencil. 


P TY RAGS. 

And now for the Bos. i The first requisite of 
this bag is that it should be large—large enough to 
carry slippers, fan, etc., without crushing them. A 
very convenient one is made with two separate recep- 
tacles. The material required is a yard and a half 
of silk or satin fifteen inches wide, with China silk 


pieces of the silk one-half by three-eighths of a yard: 
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for lininy, and half a yard more of each for the 
division in the bag. 

To make the bag, double one end up half a yard 
and sew the edges together, sewing in at the same 
time the half yard of silk or satin, lined. This 
makes a division in the bag, forming two pockets, 
Small pockets of silk may be sewed to this division 
if desired. To the silk remaining above the bag, sew, 
at ten inches from the end, on the upper side, three 
silver rings, through which pass two yards of ribbon. 
This allows ten inches to fall over like the flap of an 
envelope. 

One of these bags for a pampered darling of society 
is made of pale-rose satin, elaborately embroidered 
with daisies, and lined with cream-colored China silk, 
and having silver rings and rose-colored ribbon. A 
beautiful party bag may 
also be made of blue 
satin embroidered with 
some conventional de- 
sign —a fleur-de-lis for 
instance—in gold, with 
blue ribbons and gold- 
plated rings. 

The following is also 
a convenient party bag: 
Make a bag one and 
one-quarter yards long 
and twelve inches wide 
Sew up both ends; 
make a slit lengthwise 
about twelve inches 
long in the center of one 
side of the bag. Face 
the opening: with rib- eS 
bon, or scallop and work 
with button-hole stitch. 
Fold one end of the bag 
lengthwise and draw 
through a two-inch sil- 
ver ring to the middle. . 
This divides the bag in two; double over with the 
opening inside. The ring can be slipped either 
way, to allow articles to be taken frgm the pockets. 
Embroider a monogram on one end and flowers on 
the other. To the ring tie ribbon through which to 
pass the arm. 


} 
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ORNAMENTAL BAGS. 


And now we will give a few suggestions for orna- 
mental bags. Since the removal of heavy, uphol- 
stered furniture from our parlors, any amount of 
space has made itself apparent, and in filling it so- 
ciety has had recourse to colors. It is surprising how 
much color may be infused into an otherwise cheer- 
less apartment by the use of these dainty bags. 
Parlors and reception rooms that lean toward the 
atelier in make-up are now decorated with bags in 
every available spot. Sachets are on chair backs, door 
knobs, projecting angles of secretaries and book- 
cases, besides being liberally bestowed on divans and 
window seats. The homemaker must be careful, 


however, not to overdo it, and have the color of the 
bags harmonize with the surrounding furniture. 

The gem of these bags is the balsam-pine bag, 
borrowed from the Bostonese. The size is usually 
eighteen inches square, covered with any style or 
tint of silk that may be fancied. Dealers in art text- 
ures carry a line of delicate opal cream, cress green 
and porcelain blue, stamped with scroll, interlacing 
designs, etc., in dead colors. These goods vary in 
price from $1 to $4 a yard. The filling may be of 
one to three pounds of pine needles, which can be 
bought from decorative art dealers at sixty cents a 
pound, if you have no obliging friends near a pine 
forest, who could pick and send them to you. The 
beauty of the balsam bag is that it retains its fra- 
grance, which is very much like that of the pine- 
apple. In living and sleeping rooms, which need to 
be sweetened daily, the pine bag is incomparable. 

Orris root bags serve a similar purpose, though the 
odor is less pleasing and more perishable. It is, how- 
ever, used in bags by many ladies, among whom the 
odor is described as subtle, requiring a cultivated 
taste for its appreciation. Small sachet bags for my 
lady’s handkerchief box and linen drawer are made 
of bits of any prettily tinted silk or satin, or of two 
ribbons sewed together. Fastidious young ladies 
design delicately tinted bags of eight inches in di- 
ameter for their bedposts. 

—Agnes Chase. 
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THE ELECTRIC LIGHT IN NORWAY. 

ODERN science seems to be destined to 
revolutionize pretty much everything. The 
latest field into which it has entered is that 
of the interminable nights which prevail 
during a part of each year in the high latitudes. For 
instance, at Hammerfest in Norway, situated at 
about the seventy-first parallel of latitude, the elec- 
tric light has been introduced into every house. 
Hammerfest is a place of about two thousand inhabi- 
tants, and is the northernmost village of any magni- 
tude in Europe. The power which generates the 
electricity is obtained from three small streams not far 
from the village, whose currents are so strong and 
rapid that the water does not freeze, even during 
the long and severe Arctic winters. The longest 
night which the people of that hamlet experience 
begins on the eighteenth of November and lasts 
until the twenty-third of January, so that for sixty-six 
consecutive days, as marked by the calendar, that 
light which separates the day from the night is un- 
known. A good many of the days which border this 
period of total darkness on either side are very, 
very brief; but on the other hand the change to ex- 
cessive light is very rapid, and from the sixteenth of 
May to the twenty-sixth of July the sun never ceases 
to shine, and for about six weeks on either side of 
this period the only night which is really known 
there is little more than a twilight, the sun being so 


far below the horizon. 
—Newton Norton, 
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THE HOUSEHOLD LAUNDRY. 
Washing, Boiling, Starching and Ironing. 
EQuiIPpMENT, PREPARATION AND MANAGEMENT, LOOKING TO 


Economy OF TIME, MONEY AND PATIENCE IN PRODUCING 
PERFECT WorK. 


VIL—AFTER LEAVING THE SUDS. 


ASTE makes waste; waste 
brings want,” is part of an 
[saivc) old proverb, which applies to 
4 the laundry as certainly as to 
any portion of the household 
economy. This is especially 
true in regard to the treat- 
ment of linens. There is 
much complaint among 
housewives that the quality 
| of linen is not as good now 
| as it once was. This is un- 
{ doubtedly an error, as applied 
to the better grades of linen 
goods, at least. If one would 
contrast the careful, tender, 
considerate treatment which 
such articles received at the hands of our grand- 
mothers, the manner in which they were fondly pre- 
served from adverse influences, laid away when not 
in use, and protected from whatever could unneces- 
sarily wear or destroy, with the present mode of treat- 
ment, by which they are plunged into mixtures of 
strong chemicals in order “to start the dirt,” and run 
by steam power through destructive machinery to save 
the application of human strength in the subsequent 
manipulations, the problem would be solved, and it 
would readily appear that not the fabric but the 
method is at fault. 

While every housekeeper must decide which shall 
be sacrificed, the goods or the labor, it is well to bear 
in mind that an excellent quality of table linen costs 
a neat sum, and that it is quite wcrth the economy to 
make it do service as long as may be—the more as its 
value, in the way of softness and beauty, increases 
with age, so long as the fabric remains uninjured. It 
is certainly worth while to use a good fine soap, to 
use it gently, and to make all the other processes 
correspond. A French paper recently reported the 
invention of a Parisian laundryman, by which the use 
of any soap or chemicals in the cleansing of fine 
linens is avoided. He replaces these substances by 
rubbing boiled potatoes upon the goods, and it is 
claimed that the worst soiled cotton, linen or silk is 
in this way made much whiter and purer than by the 
use of an alkali. The experiment can easily be made 
by any one; but there will be no cause of complaint 
if good soap, soft water and careful treatment are 
employed after the old methods. 

Quite a chapter, did space permit, might be given 
to that much-abused yet indispensable article, the 
rubbing board. The best is the zinc-covered article, 
which, while more expensive at the outset, is suff- 
ciently enduring to be the cheapest in the end. The 


next best is the hard wood variety, which are made 
principal y at the West; while the eastern-made pine 
articles are not by any means of a permanent nature. 
Of course no fine goods of delicate texture are to be 
rubbed, but for the coarser, firmer articles this piece 
of laundry furniture has come to be indispensable. 
At the same time, there is danger that its office may 
be overdone. Excessive and violent rubbing is as 
destructive to the goods as any other misuse, and the 
laundress should supplement the washboard with 
judgment and soap. It is very much better to use 
the harmless detergents, like borax and kerosene, in 
the ways previously indicated through these articles, 
rather than to wear out fingers and clothes in a scrub- 
bing-match. The beginner will have no difficulty in 
tearing off the skin from her knuckles, but later will 
learn to use the flat of the hand in pressing the arti- 
cles upon the board—which will be found entirely 
easy when the knack is acquired. Since only the 
soiled parts will require rubbing, the garments should 
be folded so as to bring these outermost. Soap 
should be applied in sufficient quantity to accomplish 
the desired purpose, but no more than is needed. 
Closely related to the subject of rubbing is that of 
wringing, which cannot be better treated than by the 
reproduction of the following clipping, which ex- 
presses in admirably sensible manner the use and 
abuse of the wringer: ‘“ Using the wringer seems to 
be a very simple affair, but it is not unusual to see 
wringers, when almost new, entirely spoiled by care- 
less handling. It is not at all necessary that the 
thumb-screws should be turned down to their utmost 
limit in order to press the water from the clothes, al- 
though this appears to be the opinion of many laun- 
dresses. A moderate pressure is much better, and 
care should be taken that the clothes be evenly dis- 
tributed as they pass between the rollers. If run in 
carelessly or in lumps or bunches, the middle will be 
dry, while the edges are dripping wet, and the wringer 
will be strained or the rubber rollers torn from their 
fastenings. The clothes are also likely to suffer seri- 
ous injury, and buttons are almost certain to be 
wrenched off by the great pressure. Especially is 
care necessary in wringing linen, which is more likely 
to crack under heavy pressure than cotton fabrics. 
All clothes, especially those made of linen, should be 


. thoroughly shaken immediately after being passed 


through the wringer. Never allow them to remain in 
deep creases caused by heavy pressure, as it is diffi- 
cult to remove wrinkles so made if allowed to dry in.” 

It would seem on casual thought that the subject 
of drying was one of slight moment; that it would 
matter little how the process was carried on, so that 
the surplus water was evaporated and the goods were 
left in proper condition for the subsequent operations. 
But experience shows that very much depends upon 
this simple matter, so that the laundress who is at all 
fastidious as to the appearance of her weekly wash 
will see to it that proper measures are taken. 

In the first place, clotheslines and clothespins 
must be immaculately clean. To this end, the line 
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should be so arranged that it may be readily taken 
down after using and stored in a safe place, free from 
dust and danger of contamination, till it is wanted 
again. The line which is strung out of doors, and 
remains there from one week’s end to another, stands 
as a sure signal of shiftlessness. To begin with the 
coarser part of the wash, the colored goods, flannels 
and stockings should be dried on the wrong side, 
while woolen articles gathered into a band should be 
attached to the line by the band, otherwise the water 
will run down into the gathers, where it will require 
a very long time for evaporation to do the necessary 
work. Cotton goods and linens may and should be 
hung with the bands downward, though it is some- 
times advantageous to change when partially dried. 
Dark calicoes, and any goods having sensitive col- 
ors, like red and blue, should never be dried in the 
sunlight, but in the shade, for the preservation of the 
color. Still, the drying should be quickly done, since 
a slow process is likely to make the colorsrun. Flan- 
nels, also, are more liable to shrink if dried slowly. 
White goods, however, cannot have too much of the 
sunlight—it is good for them, both for hastening the 
drying and for the improvement of the color. Linens 
are to have the same care in the drying that they re- 
ceive in the wash, if the best results are expected. In 
the first place, they should never be hung out of 
doors when there is danger of freezing, as a slight 
breeze when the goods are in that condition will 
crack the fabric. Some provision must be made for 
indoors drying during most of the winter, save in those 
‘bright, warm days when there is no danger of a sudden 
drop in the mercury. Fine skirts may very often be 
dried over wicker skirt-frames, which are not expen- 
sive and are very convenient for a multitude of uses. 
Something has already been said regarding the 
treatment of laces, but much might be added. For 
the successful treatment of this class of goods, an 
amount of skilled labor is required of which few 
people are aware. The washing, if the requisite care 
is used, is comparatively a simple thing—most of the 
work comes in the drying. Where an especially fine 
result is desired, a table is cushioned and covered 
closely with a spotless cloth. On this the lace is 
stretched with a care that is surprising. A pin is in- 
serted in every mesh to hold it in place, and the whole 


pattern is thus brought out till every portion is se- 


cured beyond the possibility of curling, shrinking or 
shriveling. Sometimes a whole day may be employed 
in the preparation of a single yard; but when the 
drying has been accomplished, and the pins are with- 
drawn, the lace is lifted off, soft and perfect and 
unimpaired in the design. 

There is another matter connected with the drying 
of clothes which should not be forgotten. They 
should be well aired before being used. It not infre- 
quently happens, especially among thoughtless peo- 
ple, that linens for the bed or underclothes are ironed, 
and while still damp are folded up and laid away. 
When wanted, they are taken from the bureau and 
immediately put into use, with the ague-breeding 


dampness still clinging about them. This ought not 
to be; and nothing of like nature and effect ought to 
be tolerated in the well-ordered household. Every- 
thing should be well aired before being used. There 
is life and strength in dry, fresh, clean clothing; 
there is danger and death in the other kind. 

—A New England Housekeeper. 
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HOUSEWORK VERSUS POETRY. 


Beneath this pie crust that I roll 

I see—Oh, lovely spot! 

A wild, wild nook, 

A shaded brook, 
O’ergrown with cherries wild, 

Whose fragrant plumes are tossed in air 
On wafting breezes mild. 


And in these cups I slowly work, 
I see—a meadow fair, 
Where daisies grow, 
And clover, too, 
With grasses everywhere, 
And broken fences all grown o’er 
With wild grapes growing there. 


And while I polish bright my stove, 
I see—a mountain gorge, 
With boulders gray, 
And o’er them lay 

Long briars all filled with bloom, 
And dainty ferns of maidenhair ; 

I hear the wild bird’s tune. 


And sweeping floors and dusting chairs, 
I see—a pasture green, 
A velvet floor, 
That’s all grown o’er 
With waves, a grassy sea; 
Where buttercups are growing gay, 
Which nod to you and me. 


And so in all the work I do 

I see—a picture sweet, 

A lovely spot 

That cheers my lot, 
And makes my daily care 

All bright with blossoms and with songs 
From nature’s wild woods ‘fair. 


—Lydia A. Smith. 
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USEFUL HOUSEHOLD SUGGESTIONS. 

The longer and drier table linen is ironed the better 
it looks. 

It is not safe to use rubberson cans after they have 
become stretched out and yellow. 

Pencil writing may be set by breathing on it, or better 
still, by passing the tongue over the writing. 

Never pour boiling water over tea-trays, japanned arti- 
cles, etc., as it will cause the varnish to crack and peel off. 

Good mucilage may be made of destrine two parts, acetic 
acid one part, and water five parts. Dissolve all by heat- 
ing, and then add one part of alcohol. 


If moths have gotten into trunks or chests of any kind, 
the trunks should be emptied, and everything brushed and 
aired, then wash the trunks with borax and water and well 


aired and sunned. After drying, use cedar oil. 
—E£. S. H. 
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Origina! in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
CONCERNING COOKING. 

A Consensus of Opinion Upon this Important Subject. 

: E were sitting around the even- 
ing lamp after dinner, all so- 
cially inclined. Perhaps it was 
the influence of the well- 
cooked, well-served meal of 
which we had just partaken; 
perhaps it was the open fire 
and the soft glow of the shaded 
light — those two beneficient 
altar-flames of home ; perhaps 
twas these, or one, or all; but 
the conversation turned sud- 

denly to domestic affairs, the delights of home life, 
and thence by easy degrees to the subject of 
matrimony. 

The lady of the Old School, by some unkind fate, 
stranded in a boarding house, had just said, in her 
soft, well-bred tones, that there was no place like 
home. 

“The truth is,” said the Rising Young Man, with 
an air very positive, and a trifle aggressive, “the truth 
is that nowadays the setting up of a home is a thing 
beyond the ability of the average young man. Young 
women are either so fashionable, so extravagant, or 
so given to intellectual or artistic pursuits, that they 
have no time for the cultivation of the domestic 
virtues and graces. That’s the reason’”—here he 
stopped. 


The Gifted Young Woman took up an art journal . 


and began to study it attentively. The Frivolous 
Young Person wheeled around on the piano stool 
and began to sing snatches of light opera. 

“ Charles,” I said, the name of the Rising Young 
man being Charles, “why don’t you marry and have 
a home of your own? You seem to me to be ad- 
mirably fitted for the domestic life. 

You are steady, industrious, economical, and you 
have no bad habits. You have health, ambition and 
a good salary. I will add, since circumstances make 
misunderstanding me an impossibility, that you are 
a good looking and fairly agreeable young man. 
Why, I ask again, do you not marry and establish a 
home?” 

The Frivolous Young Person played very softly : 
the Gifted Young Woman lowered the art journal 
slightly, and looked over it at the face of Charles. 

“Can't find the girl,” he responded promptly. 

“He is looking for an angel,” said one of his 
listeners mockingly. 

The lady of the Old School looked up from her 
knitting and said: “I think Mr. Charles shows a 
discretion uncommon in these days, in waiting till 
he finds one in whose favor both his heart and his 
judgment decide.” 

“Charles,” I said, “I suspect you of being an ex- 
acting, calculating, domineering, cold-blooded ego- 
tist. I suspect you of looking for all the graces of 
mind and person in one fallible human being. I 


suspect you of demanding the youth and beauty of 
Venus with the wisdom of Minerva.” 

“ No, I don’t,” he said, “ at least I don’t want the 
wisdom of Minerva, sure.” 

“ What do you want, Charles?” I asked. “ Now, 
begin with the beginning, and tell us what you re- 
quire in the future Mrs. C.” 

“Well,” he said, “she must, she must know how to 
cook.” 

What a shout of laughter greeted this remark. 
Even the lady of the Old School, who looked upon 
much laughter as ill-bred, laughed softly. 

“You may laugh all you choose,” said the young 
man, “ but I think a young woman who can cooka 
good meal discounts the one who can paint china, 
embroider a tidy or play Chopin's waltzes.” 

“T think it is wise for a girl to understand cook- 
ing, Charles; but there are surely other qualifica- 
tions you would consider essential in the lady you 
would make your wife.” 

“O, yes; Iwant her to know something else. I 
don’t want a kitchen drudge for a wife.” 

“Perhaps,” said the Frivolous Young Person, “Mr. 
Charles had better make out a list of the accomplish- 
ments, domestic and otherwise, that his wife must 
possess. It might be of service; for instance now, if 
he should almost fall in love, he could consult this 
list, and if he discovered that the lady was lacking 
in any one requirement he could easily, being a very 
consistent and self-governed young man, drop the 
acquaintance before her heart was broken. We 
won’t say anything about his—that does not count.” 

“You are all very facetious,” he said, * but I say 
she must know how to cook.” 

I drew a sheet of paper from an open portfolio on 
the table and, borrowing a pencil, said: 

“First, she must know how to cook, what next? 
must she be pretty?” 

“ Fairly good looking, or at least I must think she 
is pretty.” 

“Must she be accomplished?” 

““ She must know how to cook.” 

“Must she be highly educated ?” 

“T should certainly wish her to know how to read 
and write. Yes, she must be what is called well 
educated, though not necessarily learned.”’ 

“A musician?” 

“Would like her to have some skill in music ; .able 
to sing and play for home entertainment.” 

“ About sewing, taste in dress, household decora- 
tion and the like?” 

“Must be neat in dress, know how to economize ; 
must not paint plaques, nor spend time in embroid- 
ering stork on velvet, or in doing drawn work; must 
know how to cook.” 

“Would you like her to be a religious woman?” 

“Would wish her to be a sincere, unassuming 
Christian woman.” 

“ Active in charitable work, or a shining light 
socially ?” 

“She must be kindly and charitably disposed; 
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not given to gossip; do not care to have her a brilliant 
society woman, and must not be a Mrs. Jollaby; 
must know how to cook.” 

“ Truthful, affectionate and patient ?” 

“ Certainly, all these.” 

“You wish her to be able to entertain your friends 
in a graceful and fitting manner?” 

“* Certainly ; did I say she must know how to cook.” 

“Yes, but I mean after the dinner is over; don’t 
you want her to be able to preside over the parlor as 
well as over the dining table ?”’ 

“Certainly,” he said, “I want my wife to be a 
lady, but I want her to know—” 

“Ves, yes; I understand.” 

“T do not think you understand,” he said, “how 
much the happiness of a home depends upon the 
serving of the meals. 1] don’t think you realize—” 

“TI was going to ask,” I continued, “if she must be 
fond of reading, if she must be a good conversation- 
alist, if you wish her to possess a bright mind, a keen 
wit, a charming manner, so that not only you but 
other men and all women would say, ‘ What a delight- 
ful woman Mr. C’s wife is.’ ” 

“Of course, I want her to be considered intelligent 
and agreeable. About having other men admire her ; 
I don’t know—yes, aslong as she does not admire 
them its all right.” 

“She must love you with her whole heart, soul and 
strength?” 

“ Surely, surely.” 

“ And you will love her in like manner?” 

“To be sure I will, if she can cook. “I was going 
to remark,” he continued, “that I really believe a 
woman never looks any sweeter or prettier than when 
engaged in domestic pursuits, and that she can keep 
her husband in love with her more by virtue of well- 
cooked meals than by the finest painting she can do, 
or the most wonderful tidy she can manufacture; 
and, as for music or intellectual conversation, a 
hungry man is not comforted by the fact that his 
wife can sing, play or charm society by her conversa- 
tional powers ; the truth is—” 

“The truth is,” interrupted the Gifted Young 
Woman, “ that a man’s heart is reached through his 
stomach, and a good cook in his eyes outranks poet, 
painter, musician or any other creature. The world 
seems gone clean daft on the cooking question,” 
she continued. ‘“ Ministers of the gospel, teachers, 
poets, dramatists, novelists have of late all taken up 
their pens and written dissertations upon the best 
way of broiling a chicken or making a cup of coffee. 
They have treated the subject from moral, scien- 
tific, hygienic, and esthetic standpoints, and then 
began all over again, till I have felt as though un- 
cooked grain and raw meat would be welcome if they 
would cease their rules, instructions, and counsel. 
Only the other day I read an article by an eminent 
author entitled “‘ Advice to Young Wives,” in which, 
among other things equally reasonable, he tells how 
a young wife, hearing the whistle of the train that 
brought Jack home, rushed into the kitchen and, 


though very daintily attired, in just ten minutes had 
cooked a couple of lamb kidneys, the preparing of 
which involved the silicing of bacon, chopping of an 
onion, beating of eggs and herbs together. When 
Jack had refreshed himself by a wash, after his ride, 
she, rosy from the fire, conveyed him to the table 
where he found these marvelous kidneys done to 
a turn, a plate of scrambled eggs, some Saratoga 
chips, all in the space of ten minutes. Pleased by 
this sweet, small, domestic effort to hold her hus- 
band’s heart, Jack kissed her then and there. Mag- 
nanimous Jack!” 

“T don’t see anything so very bad in that,” said 
the Rising Young Man. 

“Only this, the thing could not have been done in 
any ten minutes, and it seems to me that a man ona 
hot June day might be satisfied with a lunch that did 
not involve so much labor, especially as his wife had 
it all to do herself. Now,” continued the Gifted 
Young Woman, “I believe in good cooking. I be- 
lieve that every woman should have enough knowl- 
edge of culinary matters to be able to direct her own 
servants, but I do not believe th: t a girl should give 
up positive tastes and talents in other directions to 
do the work that can be done by others who have 
not these gifts. Let the woman who can paint pic- 
tures do so, and hire some one to do her cooking 
who has graduated from Miss Corson’s school.” 

“And have her husband fall in love with the 
cook,” queried the Frivolous Young Person. 

“ Yes, if the saucepan is to rule the hearts of men, 


. let him fall in love with the cook.” 


“Now, Charles,” said I, ‘“* how do you feel ?” 

“T suppose I ought to feel disgraced and van- 
quished,” he said; “* but some way I do not, and, she 
must know how to cook.’ Turning to the lady of 
the Old School, he asked, “ How far am I right, 
madam ?” 

She lifted her gentle voice and made answer: “ It 
is of the utmost importance that the domestic ma- 
chinery of a household run smoothly, and the mis- 
tress of a home needs to have a wise knowledge 
of many things. In this country trained help is diffi- 
cult to obtain, therefore it is imperatively necessary 
that the daughters, who are one day to be wives, be 
learned and skilled, not only in the science of cook- 
ing, but inthe countless things that come under the 
head of domestic cares and accomplishments. The 
woman who is absolutely unable to do the work of 
her house, lies at the mercy of her servants, just as 
much from ignorance and inaptness as from illness 
or lack of physical strength. But if the lady of the 
house knows how the work should be done, and in 
extremity is capable of doing it herself, the cook is 
soon aware of it, and the mistress is mistress indeed. 
She is not forced to bear herself deferentially toward 
the maid in the kitchen, nor to ask if the order she 
gives be agreeable or not. So I thoroughly approve 
of young ladies—when their schooldays are ended— 
going into the kitchen and taking lessons from the 
cook’s own manual. They should become acquainted 
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with gridirons, bread boards, egg whisks, braising 
pans and all therest of the armory with which our 
later-day civilization surrounds the simple acts of 
eating and drinking. I think she should learn how 
to do marketing, thus making it impossible for the un- 
scrupulous dealer in flesh, fish or fowl to impose 
upon her, and having well bought, she should know 
how to well cook these. The reading of a cookbook 
will not enable her to do this. Certain things can be 
learned from books, but the secret of puff paste can- 
not be wrested from the written word, any more than 
the skill of the artist can come from printed rules. 
Experience must go hand in hand with theory. But 
while young ladies are in school, I think they have 
quite enough to do in acquitting themselves properly 
in theirregular studies without the weight of culinary 
matters added to their other duties ; so I do not ap- 
prove of the establishment of the cooking depart- 
ment in the boarding or the common schools. For 
those young women who expect to engage in domes- 
tic service in the homes of others, it may not be an 
unwise plan ; but for those who are of the class in 
which our young friend, Mr. Charles, expects to find 
his wife, I think there are better ways of acquiring 
the neccssary knowledge.” 

“Then I am right after all, am I not?” said Mr. 
Charles. 

“In this,” replied the lady, “that a woman should 
know howto cook. But you must bear in mind that 
a woman may possibly find housework distasteful, 
and that there have been very faithful wives and 
mothers, very charming housekeepers, who had no 
affection for the gridiron or bread board, and they 
have held men’s hearts in the hollow of their hands 
all the same. Again, there are other duties; the 
care of children, the family sewing, the various and 
many social demands. To ask or to expect the house- 
mother to see to all these and to superintend the 
cooking of every dish that goes on to the table, is 
much what it would be to ask the busy merchant or 
lawyer to attend to their own special duties, and at 
the same time perform the labors of porter or clerk. 
Besides, many things are expected of ladies in these 
days, and though you speak so contemptuously of 
plaque painting and tidy making, I venture to say 
that there are few men who would be quite content 
if the wife who cooked the excellent dinner lacked 
taste in the fitting adorning of a home, or could not 
grace his well-spread table by a careful toilet and 
intelligent conversation. Bear in mind, Mr. Charles, 
that no one woman can do everything. <A young 
wife may fly into the kitchen once or even twice, and 
prepare a kidney or a salad ona hot June day for her 
home-coming lord, but could she do it three hundred 
and sixty-five days and smile sweetly throughout it all ? 
The fact is a woman does not @ook her best bending 
over the kitchen range, nor does she appear her best 
when, over rosy from the fire, she seats herself at the 
dinner table. The probabilities are that she is tired 
and has neither appetite nor amiability left to her. 

“Unless a woman chooses to give all her health, 


strength and time to her kitchen, resigning other 
tastes and pleasures, she must relegate some of the 
work to other hands and they will sometimes have to 
be incompetent, inexperienced hands. There will be, 
therefore, occasional lapses from the high standard of 
culinary excellence, but there may be in its stead a 
less weary mistress of the house ; there may be a few 
hours with book or pencil or pen, a social hour with 
friends, a fireside companion whose soul and body are 
not in bonds to the oven and pantry, and who can dis- 
course upon something beside gravies and layer cake. 
I understand,” continued this lady of the Old School, 
“that a good dinner is a means of grace, and a 
bad one an abomination and an offense unto the di- 
gestion. I agree that cooking should be scientific, yet 
since I read not only the cookbook and domestic 
magazine, but the daily papers, the literary publica- 
tions, the essays of the school girl, and the editorial 
columns in the religious journals as well, it seems 
to me we are.exalting that science above every other ; 
that we are making a god of the stomach and train- 
ing all our ladies into kitchen maids. By all means, 
Mr. Charles, secure a wife who knows how to cook, 
for so do you prepare for yourself and herself free- 
dom from the bonds of the ignorant, insolent ser- 
vant, a very haven of rest in future possible emer- 
gencies ; but when that is done, with a heart for any 
fate, hire the best cook you can afford and relieve the 
wife from drudgery just as much as you can, Cul- 
tivate patience, and remember, as I said, that no one 


woman can be or do everything.” 
—Carlotta Perry. 
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PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Be careful of the pennies and the pounds you'll ne’er regret; 

Go supperless to bed if that means rising out of debt ; 

Deserve success and rest assured that you'll command it, too, 

For “God helps those who help themselves ” toward what 
they'd de and do. 


The deeds done in the future are by far the most sublime ; 
Procrastination is the thief of treasure-laden Time. 

“ We never miss the water till the well is running dry,” 
Nor ever prize the roses till they fade away and die. 


However thick the clouds may lie, the sun is just behind; 

No lane so long but somewhere there’s a turn that you 
will find— 

Dame Fortune comes a-knocking once to everybody’s gate, 

But only for a moment will the fickle lady wait. 


Tis better far to grind our meal while still the chances last, 

For “ we'll never turn the mill wheel with the ripples that have 
passed.” 

“Wait not for chance to bring you what your empty spindle 
lacks ; 

Prepare it and the distaff, and then God will send the flax.” 


—Claudia Tharin. 


To be resigned when ills betide, 
Patient when favors are denied, 
And pleased with favors given, 
Dear Chloe, this is wisdom’s part ; 
This is that incense of the heart 
Whose fragrance smells to heaven. 
—Nathaniel Cotton. 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Little Talks with Little Women. 
SOMETHING FOR Goop HOUSEKEEPING’S GIRL READERS. 
CouNTRY FUN IN 
Ciry STREETS. 


One pleasant day last autumn, 
| down a certain city street came 
lumbering a heavily-loaded hay wagon. 

As the driver was attempting to turn into a cross 
street, off came one of the wheels, and over went the 
hay, forming a great, fragrant wall which neither car 
nor carriage could possibly pass. 

Dear me! what fun it was for the poor little city 
waifs in the neighborhood ! 

While more fortunate children had been “out in 
the country ”’—when 


“Twas summer; through the spring grass 
The jayous flowers upsprang ; 
The birds in all their different tribes 
Loud in the woodlands sang ”"— 
these youngsters had known only sun-scorched pave- 
ments and brickwork scenery. 

Do you wonder that they were wild with joy, since 
the upsetting of the hay wagon brought them a piece 
of real country fun? 

Up to the very top of the pile they climbed, sliding 
down again with shrieks of delight. 

Some buried themselves neck high in the soft, 
sweet-smelling stuff; some tumbled and rolled and 
wrestled in the hay, throwing it over one another ; 
the grimmest policeman there forgot to be angry, and 
several of the conductors whose cars were detained 
actually joined the children in their sport. 

“T feel like a boy again back at my grandfather’s 
farm,” explained one man rather shamefacedly, as he 
picked himself up from a short lounge upon the hay 
and brushed his blue coat. 

All too soon, helpers armed with pitchforks arrived 
at the place, the tracks were cleared, the cars glided 
on their way, the wagon was mended and reloaded, 
and, except for a few wisps of hay lying here and 
there in the gutters, there was no reminder left of the 
bit of country life that had come for one brief hour 
into the city’s dusty thoroughfares. 

Dear girls, many of you have homes in the coun- 
try—that beautiful country which seems like heaven 
itself, and alinost as far away to hundreds of poor 
city children. 

Your long summer vacation is just beginning, and 
I know you are planning all sorts of delightful frolics. 

Will you plan for yourselves alone ? 

Just think what even a single day spent at your 
house would be to some little paleface who knows 
“the country’ only by name! 

Take a hint—will you not ?—from the scene at the 
overturned hay wagon. 

Of course you don’t like them! 
Who does? And yet we make tell- 
tales our most intimate companions. 

“Why-e-e,” says Bright Eyes, while the rest look 
their surprise. 


TELLTALES. | 


There are several telltales this very minute, Bright 
Eyes, at the ends of your fingers. Hold out your 
hands, my dear, nails upward. See? 

Bright Eyes laughs and blushes, fumbles in her 
pocket for a penknife, and presently slips away to the 
bathroom. 

Ernestine draws her feet up under her skirts. 

No use, Ernestine; the ragged ends of shoe thread 
where the buttons ought to be are your telltales, 
though you do put them out of sight so cleverly. 

Letty, there— 

But Letty is already gathering up from the window 
sill the cores of the apples that she ate an hour ago. 

“My turn,” says Midget, with a satisfied glance at 
her clean finger nails and her complete set of shoe 
buttons. 

Go to the mirror, Midget, and take a look inside 
your mouth; there you will find the telltales that say, 
“ Midget neglects her tooth powder, and Midget for- 
gets to use her dental floss.” 

“Oh, dear!” says Midget. “I do believe my tell- 
tales are the very worstest.” 

No doubt of it, my dear; for buttonless shoes and 
untidy nails and a cluttered room can be much sooner 
remedied than neglected teeth. 


THE Fourtn’s Yes, “the Fourth” is noisy, and 

MISSION. it is apt to be uncomfortably warm. 

I agree with you in wishing that our nation’s birthday 
had fallen in another season of the year. 

Still, girls, let us be patriotic enough to celebrate 
the day in spite of every drawback! 

You don’t fancy torpedoes, and firecrackers, and 
“ chasers,” and pin wheels, and “ punk ” ? 

You hate “double-headed Dutchmen,” and Roman 
candles, and sky rockets ? 

You dislike the perspiring, noisy crowds on boats 
and cars? You would rather stay at home than 
go to hear the best Fourth of July oration ever 
written ? 

Well, stay at home, an’ it so please you, my dears, 
but in some way—if only a quiet one—eep the Fourth / 

Why? 

Because it is the Fourth’s mission to feed our love 
of country, and we need to keep that love burning 
brightly and steadily in our hearts. 

Read up in your histories about what took place in 
the old State House at Philadelphia one hundred 
and sixteen years ago. 

Read the story of how the “ Star Spangled Banner” 
came to be written, and then sing the song with all 
your might and main. (Never mind if you haven’t 
any voice; sing without a voice !) 

Learn by heart the speech that the great Lincoln 
made at Gettysburg when he called our republic “a 
government of the ppople, by the people, for the 
people.” 

So you can keep “the glorious Fourth,” though 
without stirring one step away from home, and so 
shall its mission to you really be fulfilled. 

—M. D. Sterling. 
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THAT ODD BOY. 
In Whom is Good Material for Something. 


T is often the case that in a family of 
children at least one proves difficult 
to suit with a trade, or with a kind of 
labor by which he may learn to render 
himself independent of parental sup- 
port. One after another drops easily 
and naturally into some well-worn 
groove where ancestors have walked 
and worked with honor and credit 
during the term of years allotted 
them, and still that one remains un- 
employ ed; and all the aunts, and 

uncles, mde cousins, and grandmas, and grandpas look 
at him and shake their heads solemnly and say—oh! 
excuse me, pray, from repeating even one of the fool- 
ish things they say. Suffice it that the child in ques- 
tion—we will presume it is a boy—hears all they say, 
and out behind the woodpile or up in his favorite seat 
in the old tree near by, he goes to vent the surging 
grief and wrath which those same foolish sayings 
awaken in his breast. 

He looks across the dear, beautiful woods and 
fields, every yard of which is so well known to his 
restless feet, and can scarcely see them for the hot 
tears that fill his eyes. 

They have called him lazy, good for nothing, and 
all the other like disgraceful names, and set him at 
one kind of labor and another, only to meet with the 
disappointment of seeing him turn distastefully away 
from it and go back to the woodland haunts and the 
rest'ess, apparently aimless life from which it seems 
impossible to tear him. They all love him in their 
way—all these aunts, and uncles, and cousins, and 
grandmas, and grandpas, also his father and mother— 
but they do not understand him. Such a thing asa 
boy of say sixteen without occupation and steadily 
refusing all offers, and throwing away all opportuni- 
ties was never heard of in the family before, and they 
do not know what to do with him. 

So, many a scathing word and look come to the 
shrinking senses of the unhappy boy, who retires 
more and more often to the precarious seat in the old 
tree, to ponder over the problem of life so harshly 
submitted to him. His hands are hard clenched, his 
face is hot, and in his eyes there is a look which his 
mother would not like to see. 

But one day she comes suddenly upon him as he 
is suffering under one of Aunt Merciless Meanwell’s 
lectures, and she does see it and it is a revelation to 
her. She thinks the matter all over, and turns it and 
twists it and looks at it from all sides, and the more 
she does that the softer she feels toward that one odd 
lamb of her flock, and the more out of patience she 
feels with herself for having allowed certain lectures 
and beratings and counselings by Tom, Dick and— 
Sally to be inflicted on her high-spirited, sensitive 
boy. She blushes with pain and shame at remem- 


brance of many words she has herself uttered in try- 
ing to persuade him to take up some detested occu- 
pation which the unduly interested friends have 
brought up for consideration, and she is plunged still 
deeper in the morass of humiliation as she recalls the 
time of her own youth, when she made failure after 
failure of trying to find out what she was made 
for; and never yet has she forgiven certain friends 
and relatives for the bitter, humiliating things they 
said to and of her. All her sisters had gone cheer- 
fully, even eagerly forth to do some homely, useful 
work, finding perfect satisfaction therein ; while she, 
having made trial after trial only to be routed by 
awful, unbearable attacks of homesickness and dis- 
gust, returned at last and staid home, where, by and 
by, her work had found her. It had been many years 


now since any had dared to call her lazy, shiftless, 


good for nothing, etc. 

And this boy of hers—was he lazy, shiftless, or any- 
thing of the kind? She thought deeply, as, in the 
busy life she was leading, she had not before per- 
mitted herself to do regarding the boy whom in reality 
she now felt she had wronged and permitted others 
to wrong. With her own experience as a warning, 
how could she have made this mistake ? 

From this hour the boy is tortured no more with 
taunts, and the busy brain of the mother works on 
this precious problem as never before; while care- 
fully shielding her child’s sensitive nature from med- 
dlesome advice, and training it as, from many newly 
discovered inclinations, she deems best. 

And lo, and behold! One day a learned professor 
looks at her through awfully imposing glasses, and 
tells her that her good-for-nothing boy stands be- 
fore her! The aunts, and uncles, and cousins who 
nagged him a few years before, now stand in awe 
of him, and wonder how it is that some people seem 
get through the world without work, while others 
have to dig and delve eternally to get a living and 
lay up enough to keep them from the poorhouse in 
old age. 

Here again they are wrong, however, as the pro- 
fessor having in mind long, wearisome hours of study 
and research could tell them. But it was the work 
that fitted him, and so, though hard at times, it was 
always congenial. To-day he is happy and beloved, 
and his children will be reared by the nineteenth cen- 
tury plan of fitting the work to the boy, and not try- 
ing to squeeze and dwarf the boy’s mind and ambi- 
tion to fit work that Nature never meant him to do. 
He would not try to make a professor or an artist or 
a mechanic out of the material designed to make far- 
mers, shoemakers or masons of. 

The world must have them all, in order that the 
Maker’s plan be carried out; and it is as well to be 
one asanother. But if a child is adapted to be “one,” 
whatever that is, don’t let us try to make “another” 
out of him; it will not work well, and good material 
for something is likely to be completely ruined in 


the attempt. 
—Mary Sweet Potter. 
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A FEW WORDS WITH THE LANDLADY, 
And a few More with Her Guest. 


Se) HE following suggestions are not 
| intended for the mistress of 
large and elaborate establish- 
ments, whose glittering success 
is the despair of their less for- 
tunate sisters. But in almost 
every community there are 
women, thrown upon their own 
resources earlier or later in life, 
who turn to “ keeping boarders” 
as the quickest and surest way 
to bring in the needful dollars. 
Perhaps a faithful daughter, after guiding the feeble 
steps of parents to their last resting place, is left with 
the ancestral home and furniture and little beside for 
her support. Youth, with its power and opportunity 
for learning new crafts, passed while she was keep- 
ing the home life bright and warm for chilly age. 
But unfortunately she cannot eat tables and chairs, 
and if she could the supply is not unlimited; so, 
with many a pang, perhap., she offers the shelter 
and cheer of the old home to boarders. Or it may 
be a widow looks with tearful eyes at her little 
flock to be reared and educated by her unaided 
efforts. The home is theirs; the little bank account, 
so pitifully small beside the needs of all the com- 
ing years, must be kept for emergencies and “rainy 
days.” She can neither make dresses, teach music, 
paint pictures, nor write books, but she can keep her 
children about her and drive a hard race with neces- 
sity by taking a few boarders. A faithful wife tries 
to lighten the labors of her husband by adding to the 
family income—she, too, takes boarders. It is the un- 
failing resource of respectable impecunious woman- 
kind ; for 


“We may live without poetry, music or art; 
We may live without conscience, and live without heart, 
We may live without friends ; we may live without books; 
But civilized man cannot live without cooks.” 


But these attempts are not always successful, and 
often fail mysteriously where need of success is sorest. 
The following hints indicate the points at which the 
novice is most likely to fail, and which ought to be 
comparatively easy to avoid: 


1.—A few Words with the Landlady. 

1.—Keep yourself neat and tidy when in the dining- 
room. This may appear to be an unnecessary sug- 
gestion, but in too many cases it is not. Also, do not 
forget to pick up a smile somewhere before break- 
fast, and let it return frequently during the day. Not 
that you should wear it so broadly as to exhaust your- 
self in the effort, as did the woman who exclaimed, 
“This everlasting smile I am forced to wear from 
morning until night, no matter what happens, is the 
hardest work I do.” But a bright, cheerful look and 
greeting goes far toward making your household satis- 
fied with their surroundings, while the reflex influence 


upon your own hard life repays the effort to “ assume 
a virtue if you have it not.” 
“ A merry hear: goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a.” 

Keep your trials as much as possible in the back- 
ground. Most likely your boarders have sorrows also. 
A constantly complaining landlady becomes, some- 
times, a burden too heavy to be borne. 

2.—Serve your meals promptly on time. Perhaps 
you have not been accustomed to do so with your 
own family, but others will not long endure the in- 
convenience of meals at floating hours, nor should 
they be expected to do so. A little forethought and 
planning will accomplish the desired result. 

3.—Have your table linen clean, your silver shin- 
ing and your glass clear. They may not be fine or 


. costly, but let them be c/ean, and with the addition of 


a few fresh flowers your table will not be unattractive. 

4.—Have something to eat. Do not allow your meals 
to assume the character of the Hidalgo’s dinner, 
“very little meat and a great deal of tablecloth.” It 
never pays. A hungry man does not enjoy having 
offered him a scant spoonful of apple sauce spread 
all around a sauce plate, a square inch of beefsteak, 
or a homeopathic portion of vegetables. If you once 
acquire the reputation of furnishing your table in this 
manner, you must not be surprised if you are often 
left to consume the tantalizing fragments in solitude. 
Provide instead a generous supply of wholesome, nu- 
tritious food, for which you can conscientiously de- 
mand a fair price, and the result will be far more 
satisfactory to all concerned. 

5.—Vary your table fare. Study individual tastes 
and gratify them occasionally; taking care that no 
one is leit “out in the cold.” For instance, do not 
serve only codfish and potatoes on Friday, when you 
know that one or more of your boarders detest the 
savory cod. Have a general plan of meals for the 
week to aid in securing a suitable variety, but do not 
adhere to it rigidly week after week, or the meals will 
soon lose the charm of surprise and become a dreary 
round of monotonous dishes. Do not slight the des- 
serts, as country cooks are often inclined to do. Ex- 
cellent desserts are made with little expense and 
trouble, for which a large number and variety of re- 
cipes are to be found scattered through the pages of 
Goop HousEKEEPING. Make yourself mistress of a 
score or more of these dishes, and thus add a crown- 
ing and appetizing grace to your dinner table. 

6.—Be particular in serving the food. Do not muss 
it over on the platter nor on the individual plates, but 
take it up lightly with spoon or fork, and merely drop 
it upon the plate, allowing each person to manipulate 
it according to his own ideas. It is very easy to par- 
tially destroy the appetite for food by the treatment 
it receives before it reached the person for whom 
intended. 

7.—Do not be too generous with unsought advice, 
nor harass your boarders with constant picking about 
tritles. If you are furnishing “coal and lights” fora 
young man’s room, permit him to shake the stove 
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unrebuked, and do not presume to fix the precise 
height at which he shall burn his lamp wick. It is 
such things as these which have brought the name of 
landlady into well-merited contempt. Study the com- 
fort and convenience of people, and they will be slow 
to seek another boarding place. 

Re assured there are trials in all spheres of life, and 
while yours are often heavy to bear, there are many 
compensations along the way. A rare spirit may 
seek she'ter under your roof, anda friendship thus 
be formed which shall endure to bless your life 
through all its earthly struggles. It is yours to cheer 
the homeless stranger, to guard the path of youth, to 
strengthen the hands that bear the heat and burden 
of the day, to smooth last years for the aged pilgrim. 
Look upon the higher side of your life and take heart ; 
give generously to those who come into your house- 
hold, and your reward is certain. 


lIl.—A few Words with Her Guest. 

1.—Unless you care for your own apartments, do 
not allow yourself to indulge in untidy habits. If you 
can endure struggling with them yourself, other people 
will find it a difficult task, and we have no right to 
impose unnecessary burdens upon others. All too 
often young men and women leave their rooms in 
such a frightful condition that it is imposing upon 
any woman to expect her to bring order out of such 
confusion, and there are others whose rooms are al- 
ways models of neatness. Those who cannot rank 
with the latter, can at least avoid the former. 

2.—Although you may dispose furniture and hang- 
ings within your own apartments to please your indi- 
vidual fancy, you should not venture to do so in other 
rooms of the house. A woman does not enjoy finding 
her parlors in confusion when she most desires them 
to be in order. Instance the case of a young man 
whose views on the matter of sunlight were extremely 
radical; when he entered his boarding place, the first 
thing he did was to proceed immediately to the par- 
lors and run the shades to the highest notch, even if 
he did not intend to remain in the rooms more than 
two minutes. 

3-—If the landlady gives personal supervision to 
the serving of the meals, do not invade the kitchen 
just as this operation is in progress. It is always 
confusing to be interrupted at such a time, as dis- 
patch and even haste is necessary, in order that all 
the articles of food may reach the table in a state of 
perfection. The busy mind attending to this matter 
can better receive communications at any other time. 

4.—Be prompt in answering the call to meals. Do 
not loiter in your rooms five or ten minutes unneces- 
sarily after the dinner bell rings. Be content with 
few guests. 

5.—Pay your bills promptly, by the week or month. 
You can scarcely estimate the convenience this will 
be to the house provider, yet it is often neglected 
through mere thoughtlessness. To carry money in 
your purse two or three weeks or months after it 
should have been transferred to hers, will probably 


cause her extreme annoyance and anxiety. If you 
cannot meet your bill at the customary time, explain 
the delay instead of allowing her to imagine you have 
forgotten your obligations. 

6.—Many women will not take their own sex to 
board, upon any terms, because they are “ so trouble- 
some.” In reply to a query as to why this is the 
general impression, a woman of large experience ex- 
plained that “they are more exacting than men, 
talk over one’s failings with their friends, and are 
all over the house; besides,” she added with an ex- 
asperated laugh born of delayed dinners and inter- 
rupted morning hours so golden to the cook, * they 
are always coming into the kitchen to wash or iron 
something.” 

7.—Do not fail to express appreciation of the land- 
lady’s efforts to make a comfortable home. If she 
succeeds in doing this she deserves more than mere 
gold at your hands, but how often is even that given 
grudgingly. Graciously do a little errand for her now 
and then. Be not over-critical, but make due allow- 
ance for the failings of imperfect humanity ; and re- 
member that it is folly to = ae to enjoy in any 
boarding house a// the freedom and comforts of one’s 
own home. 

—Ruth Armstrong. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


OLD LETTERS. 


Through Bachelors Hall I hear a call, 
As twilight shades of evening fall. 
’Tis memory’s voice of other days, 
Chanting to me sad melodies. 

And ’gainst the window ef my heart, 
Long closed to Cupid’s subtle dart, 
Doth beat that sweetly sad refrain, 
Like weary pinions racked with pain. 


Letters, old! And the blinding gold 

That steals athwart the curtain fold, 

Falls on the pages soft perfumed, 

And each fond sentence, thus illumed, 
Shows in every line and trace 

The image dear of one sweet face. 

And the old love beats at the windowpane, 
Like bleeding wings in Autumn rain. 


This one sweet face! And now apace 

Cometh memory of a sacred place 

Down where the angels watch and sing, 

Waiting the day of garnering ; 

And the chords of my aching heart are strung 

To the sweetest music ever sung; 

For the angels touch them, like harps of gold, 

And my dead love speaks through these letters old. 


—Gay Daviison. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE RACE OF LIFE. 
Waking, Smiling, starting, creeping— 
The Race of Life begun ; 
Walking, running, joying, weeping— 
The Race of Life half done; 
Faltering, resting, fainting, sleeping— 
The Race of Life is run. 
—Clark W. Bryar 
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A SHOULDER CLOD FOR TWO. 
Some of the Appetizing Ways in Which it May be Used. 


FOUR-POUND shoulder clod 
may furnish meat enough for 
two persons of medium appe- 
tite for several meals, if 
rightly managed. There is 
nothing to waste, as there is no 
bone, so that it is cheaper at 
ten cents a pound than a bony 
piece of meat at a less price. 
The meat is of solid texture, fine grained, and cuts 
easily into delicate slices if wanted cold or for 
sandwiches. 

For the first day’s dinner, let us have soup and a 
roast. From this four-pound clod there may be cut 
a pound of stake for the second day. The three- 
pound piece left is washed and placed in a kettle of 
hot water, nearly boiling, and sufficient to a little 
more than cover it. The kettle should afford a few 
inches of space around the meat. The water may 
be salted a little, brought to the boiling point and 
skimmed. Then the kettle should be drawn back 
to where the water will boil gently—little more than 
a “simmer”—until the other parts of the dinner 
are nearly ready. When the meat can be pierced 
easily with a fork—it may be about twenty-five 
minutes before serving—remove it from the kettle, 
place it in a dripping pan, dredge lightly with 
flour, also salt and pepper, a trifle of powdered 
sage if liked, or a shaking of celery salt; lay such 
trimmings of fat as the meat may have had across 
the top, and pour two cupfuls of hot water from 
the teakettle’into the pan; place it in the oven and 
let it brown. 

A vegetable soup has been prepared in the usual 
way, except that the carrots have been sliced in rounds 
and cooked by themselves, so as to make the most 
of the water in which they have been boiled. A 
dozen or more may be cooked at once, a sufficient 
quantity being reserved for the soup, and the re- 
mainder put into good vinegar, after they have been 
well drained, for temporary pickles; and the water 
should be saved, using a pint of it for to-day’s soup, 
as a foundation for gravies for several meals. It is a 
great help, and gives a pleasant and rather uncom- 
mon flavor. When the meat is properly browned, 
which should be done quickly so that it may not 
become dry, itis taken up, a little butter and browned 
flour are added to the gravy, of which there may 
be a good half-pint—enough for two; if not, a little 
water and butter may be added. There being but 
little fat with this piece of meat, there will be none 
to skim or pour off, so the stock can be put with 
the already prepared vegetables, and dinner will 
be served. 

For the second day’s breakfast, there will be cold 
sliced meat, while a good sauce for the baked pota- 
toes will be made by taking a dessert-spoonful of 


butter, a teaspoonful of flour and stirring them 
together in a saucepan. When sufficiently browned, 
and while “bubbling,” pour quickly into it a tea- 
cupful of the carrot water—saved the day before— 
and stir rapidly; then add what was left of yester- 
day’s “ roast” gravy. 

The second day’s dinner will have for soup what 
was left of that made the day before, the vegetables 
being pressed through a potato masher with a little 
cocked rice and a pint of the carrot liquor added. 
The meat for this day’s dinner will be the pound of 
stake taken from the “roast,” passed through the 
meat chopper, made into patties of steak thickness, 
cooked quickly in a hot frying pan, and seasoned 
like steak. The pan must be very hot, but buttered 
a little so the “ patties ” will keep their shape in turn- 
ing. Brown gravy is to be provided. 

The third day’s breakfast may be hash (which 
every cne likes, of course), made with yesterday’s 
baked potatoes—left over. The pickled carrots by 
this time are in prime condit‘on. They need no 
spices as, they are naturally aromatic. 

This day’s dinner may use all the meat which 
remains, if thought best, by chopping very fine, mak- 
ing a good gravy, as before, with butter and browned 
flour, but a little more of it, asa small bowlful will 
be reserved, then cream gravy and meat together. 
Have a cream of tartar shcrtcake—as for straw- 
berries—ready to take out of the oven as soon as the 
meat and gravy are ready; open it, butter lightly, dip 
the creamed gravy and meat over them, place one 
above the other, meat side up, and serve. The 
reserved bowl of gravy is for this impromptu “ meat 
pie.” Any vegetables liked may be served with it. 
Slices of toast may be used in place of the short- 
cake if preferred, but the “cake” is best. By a little 
management another very savory hash might be 
secured for Friday’s breakfast, with a cupful of bread 
crumbs for extension, flavored with a shaking of sage 
and celery salt and moistened with the oft mentioned 
cau decarotte. But as fish may be the rule for that 
day, perhaps the possibilities have been carried out 
far enough. 

If the meat was first used on Tuesday for dinner, 
this brings it along to Thursday noon, and this “ clod” 
has provided the meat for five meals “for two.” It 
is not reai economy to make “something out of 
nothing,” it takes too much time; but to make the 
most of the material put into our hands, to make 
a pleasing, palatable and wholesome dish out of a 
cheap or not costly material, is only to be a good 
agent and an honest steward, and is an achievement 


in a small way. 
—Mrs. J. N. Bagg. 


THOSE were days 
We dare remember now, when only blaze 
Far off the storm's black edges brokenly. 
Who thinks, at night, that morn will ever be? 
Who knows, far out upon the central sea, 
That anywhere is land ? and yet, a shore 
Has set behind us, and will rise before. 
A past foretells a future—Aayard Taylor. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE FOOD OF THE PEOPLE. 
Cereals, Meats, Vegetables, Fruits, Condiments, Etc. 
VIL—FisH AND SEA Foon. 


ROM the waters of the ocean, 
lakes, rivers and streams of the 
world, man obtains a large por- 
tion of his food. Nowhere else 
comes such wonderful variety, 
or such inexhaustible quantity. 
Any attempt adequately to treat 
the matter of food fishes and 
other products of the water 
would require many entire num- 
bers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
=a so that in this single article no 

more can be undertaken than merely to give aglance 

at some of the more abundant and useful types. 

Were the inhabitants of Massachusetts to select a 
typical fish for the state coat of arms, or any similar 
purpose, they would undoubtedly take that valuable 
representative of the finny tribes who has already 
given his name to the largest cape of the continent— 
Morrhua vulgaris, the Anacanthine, or, simply speak- 
ing, Mr. Codfish. There is probably no fish more 
widely distributed, or more valuable to human kind 
for food purposes than the cod. It is found through- 
out the northern and temperate seas of our own 
country, Europe and Asia, extending as far south as 
the North Carolina capes and Gibraltar, though not 
entering the Mediterranean sea. The cod is the 
most prolific fish known, the number of eggs taken 
from a mature specimen sometimes exceeding 8,000- 
ooo; but naturally only a small proportion of these 
hatch, and of the young fry, very many go to feed 
other ravenous inhabitants of the deep. Still, not- 
withstanding the extensive fisheries, the number of 
cod in the ocean seems to remain about the same. 
The usual weight of the cod when fylly grown is from 
twelve to twenty pounds, though some specimens 
have been taken weighing from sixty to seventy 
pounds, or even more. 

The greatest fisheries of the world, so far as cod- 
fish are concerned, are in the vicinity of Newfound- 
land, where they have been carried on for nearly 400 
years. Within a few years after the discovery of the 
island by John Cabot, in 1497, fishing stations were 
established there, and from that time to the present 
they have been the leading industry. Of the total 
population of the province, nearly a third are em- 
ployed in fisheries or the business relating thereto. 
Great numbers of American vessels and fishermen 
arc also engaged in these waters during the fishing 
season, the average annual take of cod on the North 
American coast being estimated at not less than 
1,000,000,000 pounds. While a considerable portion 
of this catch is sold fresh, and sent long distances 
packed in ice or by refrigeration, the drying and salt- 
ing of the fish forms one of the most important 
branches of food preparation. While the people of 


our country use a great deal of preserved fish, they 
by no means approach the per capita consumption 
of Spain and Brazil, which are emphatically fish- 
consuming countries. 

Perhaps next to cod in general utility we may place 
the mackerel, which is one of the smaller salt water 
fishes, rarely attaining to a weight of more than two 
pounds, and generally being considerably below that 
figure. But what he lacks in individual bulk, he 
makes up in numbers, for there is apparently no 
limit to the membership of his species. The mack- 
erel is found in nearly all the tropical and temperate 
seas, the notable exception being of the South 
American Atlantic coast, where he has not yet ap- 
peared. It is amigratory fish, traveling in schools, 
and with the net fishing, which has now been adapted 
to deep-sea service, vast quantities are often taken at 
a single haul. 

The fishing season begins in this country about 
the first of March, in the vicinity of Cape Hatteras, 
when the schools approach the shore, probably in 
search of a more abundant supply of food. They 
are immediately met by the seining system, which 
transf-rs them in immense numbers from the water 
to the vessels hovering about them, a thousand bar- 
rels being frequently the product of a single draft. 
As the shores are approached, an ingenious arrange- 
ment of weirs takes the place of the seines, and 
by these methods vast quantities are captured. It 
would seem to a casual observer that such wholesale 
destruction must result in the extinction of the fish; 
but while a scarcity appears from time to time in 
certain grounds, it does not seem that the family as 
a whole is suffering marked decrease. These, like 
most other kinds of fish, are now sold and used 
much more largely in a fresh state than formerly, 
though the process of salting is still followed toa 
considerable extent, and something has been done in 
the canning of the fresh article. 

The herring, which is of the same genus as the 
sardine and shad, is probably the most numerous of 
any species of fish without exception. While very 
plenteous on our coasts, especially along the At- 
lantic from Massachusetts to Maine, they are even 
more so in the German waters, about the British Isles, 
and even in the more northern Asian waters. They 
are only taken by shore fishery, at such seasons as 
they come to the shallow waters near land. In Eng- 
land the Yarmouth herring fishery has been famous 
for more than adozen centuries. In our country 
most of the herring taken are secured in the late fall 
and early winter, when they come into the shallow 
water to spawn. Somewhat later they appear along 
the British North American coasts in very great num- 
bers, and the season lasts for about three months. 

While a great quantity of herring are used for bait 
for larger fish, immense numbers are consumed by 
the people as an article of food, for which they are 
very acceptable. Dried and smoked, they have long 
been a staple in every country store; but recently, in 
addition to the enlarged consumption while fresh, 
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very much has been done in the way of canning them 
as sardines. For this purpose the smaller fish have 
been used, and have proved quite satisfactory, so 
that the business of putting them up in that way has 
now become very large. A grade larger than the 
“sardine ” brand have been canned as “ brook trout,” 
and being packed in tomato sauce are very palatable. 
One of the most important of our food fishes, and 
one of the most highly prized, is the bluefish, which 
finds great favor in the middle and northern portions 
of our country. It is especially an American fish, 
ranging on our Atlantic coast from central Brazil to 
Nova Scotia. It is also found about the shores of 
Australia, Asia and Africa; though by a singular 
chance it does not appear on the Atlantic coast of 
Europe, or on the European shores of the Medi- 
terranean, while on the African side of that sea 
it is common and highly prized. Perhaps no fish 
has more names than the bluefish, which in different 
parts of our country is known as the horse mack- 
erel, skipjack, green-fish, skip mackerel, white fish ; 
and when young, as the snapper, blue snapper or 
snapping mackerel. The flesh of this fish is very 
sweet and savory, but it is somewhat difficult to keep 
for any length of time in first-rate condition. It is 
only used in a fresh state, and not to any extent in a 
preserved form. 

The haddock is found only in the Atlantic, always 
in company with the cod, but extending over a more 
limited area than the latter. It is one of the most 
plentious of our food fishes in New England and 
middle state markets, and sells at a comparatively 
low price. It is largely used for boiling and making 
chowder, but its flesh is lacking in flavor as com- 
pared with many other varieties. It is also smoked, 
salted and dried, as well as used in a fresh state. 
The striped bass or rockfish, called also rock bass, 
is found in our waters, summer and winter alike, and 
is to be had in the markets every month of the year. 
It is also taken on the European shores of the 
Atlantic. During the run of shad and herring, when 
it seems to fare sumptuously for food, its Hesh is at 
the best, though it is good at all times, being one of 
the choicest of the larger fishes. The flesh is finely 
flavored, and of so firm a texture that it bears ex- 
posure to the air without injury longer than many 
other varieties. The largest bass ever captured 
weighed 112 pounds ; but they are usually about three 
feet in length, weighing for that size from fifteen to 
twenty pounds. 

The salmon may properly be called the king of all 
the fishes of the sea. The finest in the world are 
those which are taken on the Pacific coast, especially 
in the Columbia river, the variety which is there 
taken being known as the quinnat, or California 
salmon. The life of the salmon is very peculiar. 
Says Walton, “ He is ever bred in the fresh rivers, 
and never grows big but in the sea.” Having been 
hatched in the fresh water, the little salmon in due 
time makes his way to the ocean, where he grows to 
a size averaging something over twenty pounds, 


though forty pounds is a frequent weight, and occa- 
sionally an individaul reaches from sixty to ninety 
pounds. In the spring of the year salrnon make 
their way into the river, and continue to run till fall, 
often penetrating several hundred miles inland. It 
is claimed that they take no food after entering the 


fresh water, and that after spawning the old fish die 


from exhaustion. 

The salmon fisheries on the Columbia river are the 
most important in the world, and the amount of 
business which is done there is immense. While 
other fish are captured in great quantities, the prin- 
cipal interest centers about the salmon, both on 
account of its value as a food and from the world- 
wide reputation of the establishments where it is 
prepared. Some 50,000,000 cans of fresh salmon are 
put up on this river yearly, in addition to all the 
shipments which are made of uncanned fresh fish, as 
well as the smoked and salted article, of which vast 
quantities are sent forth. The meat of the salmon is 
considered the most nutritious fish food known, and 
its use is steadily extending, more especially in the 
canned form. 

The oyster is too well known as the leading mol- 
lusk of the world to need any introduction, and it 
is sought and greedily devoured in all countries, 
though the oyster industry is now principally cen- 
tered in the United States and France. Canada 
and most European countries have smaller interests, 
but they are in many cases quite insignificant. The 
finest natural oyster beds in the world are found along 
the eastern coast line of North America, from the 
southern shores of the gulf of St. Lawrence to and 
including the gulf of Mexico. In some sections the 
beds are so vast as to quite pass ordinary compre- 
hension. The bed of Long Island Sound is said to 
be 115 miles in length, while New York bay and 
the Jersey shores are also thickly populated. The 
waters of Virginia are estimated to contain two mil- 
lion acres of oyst@r beds, while in the Chesapeake bay 
are presented the greatest natural advantages, and 
there the mollusk grows to his finest degree of per- 
fection. On the coast of Georgia vast multitudes of 
oysters are found, the beds in some instances being 
so strong and dense as to form natural breakwaters. 
In the bay of Mobile, in the Louisiana waters, on 
both the north and the south shores of the gulf of 
Mexico, there are large beds of very excellent nature, 
so that the lover of this variety of sea food need 
have no fears of the supply running short—the more 
especially as the oyster is quite prolific, each adult 
being capable of the production of from ten to sixty 
millions of young. Of course, the vast majority of 
these are destroyed by one force or another, but the 
survivors form a pretty numerous household. The 
young oyster is hatched in the water, and swims 
around for a few days quite independently, till he 
gets to be about the size of a very small pin head, 
when he anchors to something by one side of his 
embryo shell, and stays there till he dies—unless dug 
up by some enterprising oysterman. The largest 
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oyster on record was found in Mobile bay, and is 
said to have been over three feet in length and nearly 
two feet in breadth. Fortunately for devotees of the 
“ half-shell,” this size is not often reached. The 
Atlantic coast oysters are the largest and finest 
found anywhere ; on the Pacific coast they are of fine 
flavor, though much smaller. Over 50,000 people are 
employed in this country in the oyster industry, and 
the annual product is about 25,000,000 bushels—or 
nearly half the people, and half the product going to 
the credit of Maryland alone. 

The lobster may be mentioned as a specimen of 
crustacean seafood. Itis afavorite wherever known, 
though it is reported that the Norwegians, from 
whose coasts comes the principal supply for Europe, 
did not use the lobstcr till the Dutch established 
fisheries there some two centuries since. On the New 
England coast the lobster industry is one of much 
importance, though it is a fact that in all parts of the 
country, and of other countries, the supply is being 
exhausted, as the crustaceans are not sufficiently 
prolific to warrant the wholesale slaughter which has 
been carried on. Restrictions have already been 
imposed in Norway, and in this state it is illegal 
to take those less than ten and a half inches in 
length. Evidently, if the species is to be preserved 
so as to furnish anything like an adequate supply 
in the years to come, still further restrictions will 
have to be imposed. The principal lobster fisheries 
are along the northern Massachusetts and the 
Maine coasts, with considerable interests in the New- 
foundland and Nova Scotia waters. The greatest 
lobster canning industry of the world is at Portland, 
Maine. 

The danger of depletion of the lobster is in a line 
with other economic problems, especially related to 
the supply of food fishes. During recent years this 
subject has been brought to the attention of legis- 
lators, and various measures have been enacted 
looking to the preservation of the natural supply, as 
well as to artificial cultivation. Of course, little can 
be done with the waters of the ocean, save by re- 
pressive measures ; though in oyster culture it has 
been found entirely feasible to transplant the bi- 
valves, both for purposes of cultivation and for the 
“ fattening’ or development of the stock. 

Although practically the outgrowth of the past 
twenty years, fish breeding has progressed most 
satisfactorily in this country, under the experiments 
of our government, and excellent results may be 
anticipated therefrom in the nearfuture. The efforts 
which have thus far been put forth have been largely 
with shad, the German carp andsalmon. The former 
have been successfully introduced into the principal 
rivers of the South and of the California coast, while 
carp have been placed by the United States authori- 
ties in nearly 40,000 different waters. The Califor- 
nia salmon has been hatched and experimented with 
very extensively. The efforts to stock eastern streams 
with this species have not been very successful, but 
several of the depleted rivers of the Pacific slope have 


been restocked, so that canneries have been again 
put in operation where they had heretofore been 
obliged to close on account of the absence of the 
fish. It is worthy of note that the artificial hatching 
of some of these fishes has been brought to such per- 
fection by the Washington stations that the cost of a 
million shad fry when ready to send out is but about 
$330, or some three cents per hundred. 

—A. G. Ormand. 
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EARTHLY VAPORS. 
When heavily upon thee weigh the cares 
Of earth, and into dull despair 
Thy struggling spirit falls! 
When thronged with trifling troubles, pressed with wrongs, 
Thy soul’s free pinions flag and fail 
Until for help it calls ! 


When thy full ear can only hear the din 
Of eager struggles for earth’s dross ; 
Deaf to the melody 
That lives in voices loved of many years : 
Come then and lay thy duties down 
Till thou thy spirit free. 


Then rest upon the kindly lap of earth 
And watch the fleecy clouds sweep o’er 
The skies extended blue; 
Drink deep of nature's calm content, and let 
Thy soul beseech His tender grace, 
Who all thy failures knew ! 


The heavy load, the dull depression lay 
Thou at the Master's feet, and He 
Will bless and comfort thee ; 
Trust thou in Him and he will bear thy load 
And thee out of the wildernes&, 
And thy protection be. 
—Mary Hume Dongme. 


DOMESTIC MEASUREMENTS. 


Soft butter the size of an egg weighs one ounce. 

Four teaspoonfuls are equa! to one tablespoontul. 

One pint of coffee “A” sugar weighs twelve ounces. 

One pint of best brown sugar weighs thirteen ounces. 

One quart of sifted flour (well heaped) weighs one pound. 

Two teacupfuls (level) of granulated sugar weigh one 
pound. 


Two teacupfuls of soft butter (well packed) weigh one 
pound. 

One and one-third pints of powdered sugar weigh one 
pound. 

One pint (heaped) of granulated sugar weighs fourteen 
ounces. 

Two tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar or flour weigh 
one ounce. 

Two teacupfuls (well heaped) of coffee ** A” sugar weigh 
one pound. 

Two and one-half teacupfuls (level) of the best brown 
sugar weigh one pound. 

One tablespoonful (well heaped) granulated coffee “A” 
or best brown sugar equals one ounce. 

—Reprinted in Good Housekeeping, by Request. 
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THAT MEDICINE CHEST. 
Potions and Pills as They are Collected and Treusured. 
HE nurse had been sent for 
in haste, although this was 
not a serious case, yet 
a peculiar one the doctor 
said, and as the nurse con- 
cluded when, upon enter- 
ing the patient’s room, she 
found her bolt upright in 
bed. A large easy-chair 
had been drawn up near 
the bed, and firmly estab- 
lished in it was an elabo- 
rately carved medicine 
chest, divided into com- 
partments and fitted with 
lock and key. In one hand 
the patient held a paper, on which was written a pre- 
scription ; in the other a vial containing a dark col- 
ored liquid, as though there was a subtle connection 
between the paper and the vial ; as though the hiero- 
glyphics might explain the mystery of the dark fluid. 
The invalid looked first at one, then at the other, in a 
hopeless manner. So interested had she become 
in the examination that the entrance of the nurse 
seemed not to disturb or divert her attention until, 
coming close to the bed, the nurse said, “ Let me 
wait upon you; your position must be tiresome.” 
Taking the vial, she arranged the pillows and made 
a comfortable nest for the ailing creature placed in 
her care, then attempted to take the prescription ; 
but the nervous fingers clutched it tightly, as though 
the holding of it would of itself effect a cure. 
“ Won’t you examine the medicine in the vial? there 
must be among all these something that answers to 
this prescription.” 
So said the patient from among her pillows, and 
the nurse began to entertain thoughts unspeakable 
of this would-be physician. One sniff at the contents 
of the vial convinced her that the drops were digi- 
talis. Putting the vial away, she said : 
“ But what is the prescription? This medicine is 
digitalis ; that in the other vial is turpentine, judging 
from the vile smell; this bottle contains ammonia, 
the smaller one chloroform; this one something I 
know nothing about, and the oily mixture in the large 
bottle is an emulsion of sweet oil and—yes, turpen- 
tine, of course. . This short bottle contains iodine. 
Let me read the prescription for you: ‘150 grains 
cit. iron and quin. in each powder.’” Across the end 
was written, “one in wine,” and at the lower edge, 
“one dessert-spoonful three times a day.” Surely, 
neither three drops of digitalis every four hours, nor 
ten drops of turpentine once in six hours, could fill 
this prescription, which was to be prepared with a 
pint of wine and to be taken at morn, noon and 
night. Vial after vial and bottle after bottle was 
examined, to the disgust of the nurse and the impa- 
tience of her charge ; when, at last it was found that 


the prescription could not be filled without a visit to 
the druggist. 

Then came another prescription and another search 
among the boxes of pills. First there were the regu- 
lation quinine, then a flat pellet to be taken, “one 
every hour,” the strophanthus, nitroglycerine and 
finally, to the horror of nurse as well as patient, a 
box of ergot pills, black as the fungus from which 
they were made,—surely, an array to bring visions of 
fever and delirium, death itself. 

Much to the disappointment of the invalid, both 
prescriptions went to the druggist, and the nurse, 
thinking to make the room more cheerful, removed 
the medicine chest and arranged the easy-chair invit- 
ingly by the bed. Imagine her annoyance when, 
stepping into an adjoining room for a moment, she 
heard a wild, hysterical call. It was for the medicine 
chest. Again it was mounted in the easy-chair and 
pushed near the bed where the fussy, uncomfortable 
woman could ponder over its contents, trying to find 
there the equivalent of each prescription, opening 
the box of ergot pills at least a dozen times during 
her season of confinement to the room, and as many 
times shivering at the sight, covering them nervously 
and putting them away. But before the nurse was 
dismissed, it was her last sad duty to label each bot- 
tle, vial and box, explicitly telling for what symptoms 
the contents of each was administered. 

Now every good housekeeper knows that there is 
room in every home for a chest or box large enough 
to hold the ingredients for certain poultices, the 
healing ointments and salves, without which the cut 
or burned hand would suffer; but readers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, did you ever know it fail that the 
woman who treasures the left-over pills, who delights 
in ransacking through that pet medicine chest, has, 
during about eight months of the year, a patient on 
her hands, ostensibly for the purpose of economizing 
the medicine by suiting the disease to the remedies 
on hand? 

—Anna P. Payne. 
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SWEET OIL. 

Clean bronzes with sweet oil, carefully rubbed on, then 
polish with chamois. 

If troubled with creaking shoes, rub the sides of the 
soles with a little sweet oil. 

Sweet oil will clean Britannia metal; rub it well with a 
flannel cloth and then wash off in warm suds. 

For sunburn, sweet oil and limewater—two parts oil, to 
one of limewater—will be found very efficacious. 

To remove warts, apply frequently sweet oil and cin- 
namon, which will, in time, cause them to disappear. 

In laying knives away, apply a little sweet oil on very 
lightly, and wrap them in tissue paper; this will prevent 
their rusting. 

For inflammatory rhuematism, dissolve into a pint of 
sweet oil, one ounce of pulverized saltpetre, and thoroughly 


rub the parts affected. 
— Greta. 
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IN PRAISE OF OIL. 
For Use When “So Tired as to Ache From Head to Foot.” 


HANDSOME, clear-skinned woman 
of fifty, who might have passed for 
twenty years less than her age, when 
“inquired of” as to her methods of 
preservation, replied promptly, “I 
lubricate, that’s all; just lubricate, 
as the old Greeks did.” Referred 
to such unimpeachable authorities, 
the inquirer was surprised to find 
how invariably Homer and his suc- 
cessors in the poetic dynasty oiled 
their heroes. Achilles and Aga- 

menon had their differences in love and war, but in 

the matter of toilet they were at one. Even the 
much-enduring Ulysses, who might be excused for 
lapsing into rougher ways, embraced the very first 
opportunity after leaving Calypso’s Isle to “take 
care of himself” and be “anointed.” If this hardy 
fellow, “ tossed about on land and sea,” why not the 
dainty woman of to-day acquainted with baths, Rus- 
sian and Turkish, and taking pardonable pride in 
her own well-kept person? So thought the inquirer. 

“What do you use?” she asked the modern fol- 
lower of an ancient custom. 

“Glycerine, olive oil, vaseline. You'll have to ex- 
periment and see what suits you, as I did.” 

So the list was tried. Glycerine dilute with rose- 
water proved excellent for hands and face, as well as 
for cleaning the scalp ; olive oil was good to rub into 
the skin after a plunge; and vaseline on the feet 
after a pilgrimage rendered them as supple as the 
Psalmist’s. 

Then came the masseuse with her added informa- 
tion, her “ movements” and “ percussions.” 

“T use cocoanut oil,” she said, and we found it just 
the thing; clean, fragrant, easily absorbed, leaving 
no trace on garments coming in contact with it. 

From that day to this, unless positively disabled, 
we have lubricated with cocoanut oil. Try it, you 
who are “so tired that you ache from head to foot.” 
It looks like an exertion, but rest assured that the 
refreshing oil does half the rubbing, and, sinking 
into dry, fevered skin and stiffened joints, revives 
and strengthens the rubber so that the finishing 
off is done with a flourish. If the back of the neck 
and the shoulders are lame from bending over sew- 
ing or writing, a rub with cocoanut oil makes 
them “as good as new.” And there is nothing better 
for that painful result of sitting in a draught—“a 
stiff neck.” 

Moreover, a torpid liver or {inactive kidneys, gen- 
erously treated with this lubrication applied with a 
firm hand, respond as they seldom do to medicine. 
Rub the lower part of the back, the sides and the 
bowels thoroughly, lying down, and on arising the 
heavy weight will be gone as by magic. A cold is 
successfully dealt with by similar methods. The 


pores are cleared and a slight perspiration frees the 
body from impurities. 

A young woman to whom much of the above was 
given, and who found the prescriptions beneficial, 
responded with a poetic outburst, here appended : 


“IN PRAISE OF OIL.” 
“ Let them chant the praises of Bacchus, 

And sing of the ruby wine ; 

The charm of sauce and salad 
Shall flavor this song of mine. 

Gentle Oil, how soft and pleasant 
Is the very name you bear! 

How it lubricates the rough expanse 
As it glides through the waves of air! 

Type of the tranquilization 
Which marks thy subtle power, 

This rusty mundane machinery 
Requires it every hour. 

The simplest combination 
Of commonplace iron and steel 

And the exquisite mechanism of man 
Alike its potency feel. 

When the invalid’s lamp of life burned low, 
Cod-liver oil its fuel has been, 

And half the world would in darkness be 
Were it not for kerosene. 

Preserver of Art and olives, 
Of Painting and little fishes, 

An added gloss to the Teuton’s beard, 
And a relish to his dishes ; 

The Scriptural chrism which royalty 
At the hand of the priest receives, 

And the balm which drops from Samaritan flask 
For the “ man who fell among thieves ; ” 

At every time, in every place, 
Welcome thou art, unless 

I mention “ oily gammon,” 
Or a grease spot on, dress. 

To cite thy wonderful attributes 
Would take forever and aye, 

*T were past the power of mortal ; 
But one thing I will say: 

If there’s truth in transmigration, 
Oh, Fate, when this life’s done, 

If there are vacancies in Sardine-dom 
Just put me down for one!” 


— The Doctor's Wife.” 
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PRACTICAL HOUSEHOLD HELPS. 
The roots and tough stalks of celery, chopped fine and 
dried, are invaluable for soups and dressings. 
A little of the grated rind of the fruit is much more 
delicate for flavoring lemon than the extract. 


Scald rhubarb before cooking it. It takes much less 
sugar, and yet it seems to have lost none of its acid. 


Orange peel, dried and grated, makes a fine, yellow 
powder that is delicious for flavoring cakes and puddings. 


Pour boiling water over raisins, and let them stand a 
moment before seeding. It lessens the labor wonderfully. 


In using melted chocolate in cooking, first mix with it a 
part of the sugar, before adding it to the other ingredients. 


In making sauces that are thickened with flour, mix 
the flour and sugar thoroughly before adding the boiling 


water, to prevent lumping. Cie tis 
— Gertrude Morton, 
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QUEEN’S TARTS—A RECIPE. 


“The Queen of Hearts, she made some tarts,” 


’Twas in the Olden Time, 


“The Knave of Hearts, he stole those tarts,” 


So runs the ancient rhyme. 


“The Queen of Hearts called for the tarts ” 


That naughty Knave did snatch, 


The Knave of Hearts he ate those tarts, 


She made another batch. 


She called the Lord High Chamberlain 
To bring four pounds of flour, 

And north and south, without delay, 
The country he did scour. 


Ah, then through all the country wide 
A curious sight was seen, 

As maid and matron, far and near, 
Brought flour to the Queen. 


She put it in a silver pan, 
And then they heard her utter 


These words, “ Go tell the Chamberlain 


To bring three pounds of butter.” 


The Lord High Chamberlain, in haste 
Put on his robes of state, 

And hurried to the “ Butter man,” 
Outside the castle gate. 


The “ Butter-man ” and Chamberlain 
Went riding east and west, 

Then carried to the waiting Queen 
Some butter ; twas the best. 


One pound of this, that gracious Queen, 


The flour put within, 
And then to mix them well together, 
At once she did begin. 


Soon as she had them mixed enough, 
She called her lovely daughter, 

“ My dear, go tell the Chamberlain 
To bring a quart of water.” 


Oh! then the Lord High Chamberlain 
Went riding up and down, 

Until he found the crystal well 
That lay beyond the town. 


His silver quart, this Chamberlain, 
He filled with greatest speed, 

Then back unto the Queen in haste 
He spurred his fiery steed. 


She poured the water in the pan, 
Then stirred and mixed and stirred, 

While lords and ladies stood around, 
None dared to speak a word. 


This dough, upon a floured board, 
She kneaded then with care, 

Then, with her rolling pin, she rolled 
The dough till smooth and square. 


She rolled it once—then folded it, 
Then did this twice and thrice; 

Two pounds of butter, and the dough, 
Then put upon the ice. 


Upon the ice she left them both, 
At least a good half hour, 
Meanwhile the lords and ladies tried 
To wash away the flour. 


And now upon the board she rolled 
The dough with greatest care ; 

When smooth, she bits of butter dropped 
Upon it, everywhere. 


Four times she rolled and folded it, 
And dropped on bits of butter, 

The King of Hearts stood looking on, 
And “ Extravagant! ” did mutter. 


Again she put it on the ice, 
And left it half an hour, 

Then put it on the moulding board 
She’d sprinkled o’er with flour. 


She worked and kneaded, till the whole 
Was smooth and soft as silk, 

Then cut it into shape, and washed 
Witk beaten egg and milk. 


She baked these till like sun-kissed cheeks 
They turned a golden brown, 

Then filled each one with strawberry jam 
The maids brought from the town. 


She gave a tart to ev’ry one, 
The King, he called for more, 

The saucy Knave declared he thought 
Them better than before. 


~ * * 
The lords and ladies, King and Queen 
Have long been dust, we know, 
But the recipe’s as good as ’twas 
Two thousand years ago. 


—Liszie M. Hadley. 
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GOLDEN MEMORIES. 


There may be pies as good, and even better 
Than those I knew of in my earlier days, 

Made by my mother—can I e’er forget her, 
Or of her say or sing too much in praise ? 


There may be cakes made richer, lighter, sweeter, 
(Prepared by some one’s scientific rule, 

Clipped from a printed cookbook), and look neater 
Than those within my dinner pail at school. 


There may be doughnuts full of richer savor, 
That to the eye tell many a flattering tale, 

But when attested full, the taste and flavor 
Fall short of those found in that dinner pail. 


There may be hymn tunes set for modern singing, 
Newfangled, highly-seasoned, full of grace or glee, 
But, at their best, I never find them bringing 
The joys of those learned at my mother’s knee. 


There may be fresher yarns, and newer stories 
Of lore and love, of life, and e’en of death, 
But ah, they fail, compared with all the glories 
Of those I read with childish bated breath. 


Pies, cakes and doughnuts known in modern story, 
No matter what of these I since have had, 

The old still holds for me their golden glory, 
Far brighter than the new ones—good or bad. 


“ My mother made them ” and in days now olden, 
Old tales rehearsed, and good nights sweetly sung, 

Oh! the delights of childhood’s moments golden, 
How close they cling and keep the old heart young. 


—John Wentworth. 
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A SUPPER IN THE WOODS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
Good Times Never to be Forgotten. 

: H, mamma, we want to go up 
the river, and take our sup- 
per, and Aunt Cornelia says 
she will go if you will, and 
will you send her word what 
to make for supper? Of 
course I could only say yes 
to the happy crowd. The 
cousins were inseparable. 
The two Carries, the two 
Bertha and Jennie 
made up the two trios, and 
many were the excursions on 
the river that were enjoyed 
in their boat. On rainy days 
they must go fishing, and no 
matter what the weather, 

there was always some fun to be got somewhere. So 
to-day we take our supper and go up the river to 
Job’s island. The Carries are the boatmen. The 
boat will not take all the party, so they take me first, 
with the two Jims, and after a ten-minutes’ row we 
are landed, with our lunch baskets, on the shore close 
by a lovely pine grove. Here we wait. I am enjoy- 
ing the quiet and restfulness of the woods, while the 
boys roam about, climb trees, or hunt the ditch for 
turtles. The Carries have rowed back to the village 
landing, and soon return with Aunt Cornelia and the 
little girls. For two hours the children race and 
play, gathering wild flowers, swinging birches, or 
wading in the water, while the mothers rest and talk. 
Then the supper is spread on the grass, and the hun- 
gry children do full justice to the meal. We had but 
two hours to prepare for the picnic, but the simple 
dishes are easily and quickly made. From one basket 
came a good plate of bread-and-butter sandwiches, a 
dozen Scotch eggs, a dish of thinly-sliced cold ham, 
some toasted crackers, and a glass of apple jelly. In 
another basket we found a chocolate pie, a loaf of 
blueberry cake, and some berry biscuits. 

For the sandwiches, we sliced the bread very thin. 
As you cut the bread for sandwiches, always keep 
the slices in pairs, like the leaves of a book, then, 
when buttered, lay the two together, and the edges 
are even. 

Very nice meat sandwiches can be made by using 
one cupful of finely-chopped cold roast beef. Season 
with salt, a bit of pepper, one teaspoonful of Tarragon 
vinegar, one teaspoonful of walnut ketchup, two table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar, and two tablespoonfuls of olive 
oil or soft butter. Mix to a paste, and spread the 
bread and butter with it. 

In making the Scotch eggs, we used eight hard- 
boiled eggs; they should be boiled half an hour. 
Cook together one-half cupful of stale bread crumbs 
and one-half cupful of milk until it is a smooth paste. 
Add a large cupful of finely-chopped lean ham, with 
one teaspoonful of mixed mustard, one-eighth of a tea- 


spoonful of cayenne pepper and two raw eggs. Mix 
this thoroughly. Remove the shells from the boiled 
eggs, and when the cooked mixture is cold, cover the 
eggs with it. Place them in a frying basket and 
plunge them into boiling fat for two minutes. 

The berry cake and chocolate pie were made from 
the same mixture. I used one cupful of butter, two 
cupfuls of sugar, three and one-half cupfuls of pastry 
flour, four eggs, one cupful of milk, three teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder, one teaspoonful of vanilla ex- 
tract, and one cupful of either blueberries or huckle- 
berries. Measure the flour after sifting ; then add 
the baking powder, and sift it again. Rub the 
butter to a cream; add the sugar (a part at a time) 
and keep on beating until it is very light and creamy. 
Then add the milk in very small quantities, beating 
constantly, also the flour. Separate the yolks and 
whites of the eggs; beat the yolks very light, and 
add to the cake mixture; beat it well. Beat the 
whites to a stiff froth, and add to the mixture, and 
also the vanilla. Butter two Washington pie plates, 
and put enough of the mixture into them to make the 
cakes required for a chocolate pie. To the remainder 
of the mixture add the cupful of berries after flouring 
them. Bake this ina cake pan. When the cakes in 
the plates are baked, tip them out, one on to a cloth, 
and one on a plate. For the chocolate cream, put 
one cupful of boiling water into a double boiler. 
Grate one square of chocolate and put it, with three 
tablespoonfuls of sugar and two tablespoonfuls of 
boiling water, into a small frying pan, and stir it over 
the fire until smooth and glossy. Add it to the boil- 
ing water. Beat the yolks of two eggs with one round 
tablespoonful of cornstarch, and add to the boiling 
chocolate. Cook for one minute, or until it thickens. 
Add one teaspoonful of vanilla extract. When cool, 
spread it on the cake that is on the plate and cover 
it with the other cake, and then sprinkle well with 
powdered sugar. 

Blueberry biscuit are especially nice for a picnic 
tea. One quart of flour should be measured, after 
being sifted. Add to it three heaping teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder, one teaspoonful of salt, and one 
tablespoonful of sugar, and sift it again. Rub into 
this flour one tablespoonful of butter. Mix with less 
than two cupfuls of milk. (One must use judgment 
here, as some flour requires more moisture than others, 
to mix suitably.) Then add one cupful of berries, after 
flouring them. Flour a board lightly, place the dough 
on it, and press it out to three-fourths of an inch in 
thickness, but handle it as little as possible. Cut in 
shape with a biscuit cutter, place in a buttered pan, 
and bake in a hot oven from twelve to fifteen minutes. 

We found in the basket a tumbler filled with butter, 
and a knife with which to split and butter the bis- 
cuits. The toasted crackers were spread with the 
jelly. A can of milk and some tin cups, with a bottle 
of tea for the mothers, completed our supper prepa- 
rations. It was all very simple, easily and quickly 
prepared, and the hungry children enjoyed it heartily. 
The fragments were gathered up and placed in the 
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baskets with plates and can, and soon all were ready 
for our homeward journey. Some of us walk home, 
only a mile, and the others go down the river in the 
boat. And now these children are all grown to man- 
hood and womanhood, but the remembrance of the 
good times will never be outgrown. 

—Mrs. O. C. Daniell. 
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RUSSET ORANGES. 

HERE has been a good deal of speculation, 
and some peculiar theories have been ad- 
vanced regarding the cause of the russet color 
in Florida oranges. A recent correspondent 

of a New York paper has taken special pains to in- 
vestigate the matter, and informs the world in general 
that this color is due to the operations of an insect, 
which during the summer months appears in such 
numbers as to give the orange groves the appearance 
of being covered with a brown, coarse dust. The in- 
sect itself is very minute, but it is armed with a sharp 
miniature sting, with which it punctures the oil cells 
of the orange skin, allowing the oil to exude upon the 
surface, where it is oxidized by the sun and air and 
gives the dark-brown color so familiar. It also acts in 
a peculiar manner upon the rind of the orange, tough- 
ening the fibre, while at the same time it leaves the 
cuticle very much thinner than when the oil remains 
in its normal relation to the fruit. There seems also 
to be some correspondence between this condition of 
the outer rind and the development of the fruit pulp, 
since every one knows that the russet oranges are 
almost invariably well developed and ripened. It is 
quite possible that this condition comes from the 
fact of the oil cells having been ruptured and de- 
stroyed, allowing the chemical forces to act in the 
perfection of the pulp. When ‘the nature of the 
visitation was discovered, taken in connection with 
the fact that russet oranges brought a lower price in 
the market than the yellow fruit, some of the growers 
undertook to spray the trees with an insecticide; but 
a little experience showed that the fruit endured ship- 
ment so much better that even at the lower market 
price, it was money in the pocket of the grower to 
encourage the visitation of the insect forces rather 
than otherwise. The entire state is not subject to 
this visitation; the Indian River section being very 
free from them, and none of the fruit bearing the 
name of that river is of the russet variety. 

—Newton Norton. 


Last night the seawind was to me 
A metaphor of liberty, 

And every wave along the beach, 
A starlit music seemed to be. 


To-day the seawind is to me, 
A fettered soul that would be free, 
And dumbly striving after speech 
The tide'yearns landward painfully. 
To-morrow how shall sound for me 
The changing voice of wind and sea? 
What tidings shall be born of each? 
What rumor of what mystery ?—William Watson. 
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SUGAR AND BEAUTY. 

HE relationship between sugar 
and beauty may seem rather 
remote at first, but after all the 
dependence of beauty on this 
sweet is intimate. People who 
have no fat show the projections 
of their bones through the 
muscles and skin. The typical 
“Uncle Sam” is a raw-boned, 
lean fellow, and in early days 
this was the typical Yankee—that 
is, a person without fat. Now, 
sugar is composed of 96.7 per cent. of carbohydrates, 
or the material that goes to give heat and vital force, 
and the surplus of this that gets into the body, above 
what is required for immediate use, is stored up as 
fat. In the olden time people ate little sugar, indeed 
they had little or no money to pay for it, and their fat 
had to come from the meals that they ate, possibly 
from fat pork, admitting that fat is stored up in the 
body as such, which is denied by good authorities. 

It can readily be seen what the effect would be 
when a people began to increase their fat-forming 
food beyond the point of its combustion in the body. 
Sugar being a highly concentrated food of this 
character, it is capable of putting many pounds of 
fat on the animal body if eaten regularly, and not 
necessarily in large quantities, being eaten, as it is, 
in conjunction with the starchy foods. The twenty- 
three millions of people in the United States in 1851, 
ate 602 million pounds of sugar, or twenty-six pounds 
apiece on the average. In 1884 the fifty-five millions 
of people ate nearly 3,000 million pounds, or fifty- 
four pounds apiece on the average. The average 
per capita consumption more than doubled within 
thirty-three years, and in getting this average we 
must include a very large portion of the population 
that consumes little more sugar per capita than it ever 
did, on account of poverty, infancy and other causes ; 
so that the consumption among these people who are 
left to account for the great increase in the average 
must be much larger than a pound a week, which is 
now less than the general average. 

When the water in a river is high, a little addition 
to it makes a freshet; so it is with the sugar eaters ; 
the starch they eat makes necessary the storing up 
of a considerable portion of the sugar they eat, as fat. 
This is what rounds out the body and the features 
and has made over the old-time lean Yankee into 
broader men and women physically. With this has 
come the beauty of gracefully curved lines and the 
obliteration of sharpness and angles. Squalor and 
wretchedness do not go with well-rounded bodies 
and features of pleasing lines, because not enough 
food that makes fat after enough has been burned 
as fuel, is eaten. A great deal of the beauty of fair 
women is made up of fat, and to this sugar largely 
contributes. 

—A Student of Human Strength and Weakness. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER AT HEART-REST HOUSE. 
The Prettiest Thing About it. 


AM the housekeeper at Heart- 
Rest House. It is an honor- 
able position. It is a position 
of responsibility. Housekeep- 
ing is my vocation. I choose it. 
Heart-Rest is a pleasant place. 
Before the house is a park. 
In the park is a fountain, and 
near by the fountain a large, 
triangular-shaped flower bed. 
The parlors are roomy, rather 

‘ than large, there being in them 

only furniture needed for use, and that is moderately 
old fashioned. Three windows look into the park. 
They are very free, almost empty of bric-a-brac, which 
makes the care of them easy and pleasant. Itis rather 
a bookish houshold. Books abound everywhere. 
Books are good company. I like a book myself. I 
have the paying of all help, the ordering of all sup- 
plies, the care of the silver, the linen closet, and the 
keeping of the house-book. I’ve been in the house 
nearly twenty-five years. I am consulted and deferred 
to. My duties are not overburdensome, and my 
pleasures are many. Very often the good, typical 
old country washerwoman does not wash the linen 
to my taste, and I doit myself. The care of the fine 
linen was formerly a part of the lady’s duties, and 
never entrusted to servants. The old grandmother’s 
age requires that some one be always near, and that 
is one of my duties. I don’t know what the house- 
hold would do without me, for all depends on me, 
from the kitchen to the grandmother. Happily for 
me, whatever I do it is well received. 

There are days when the time is largely my own, 
when the sweeping and dusting, and window polish- 
ing and baking is done for the week. Then I sit 
and sew or read, undisturbed on my own porch, and 
am as happy as any lady in the land. Close by my 
porch is a small flower garden, which is a pleasure 
to me, and is as much mine as anybody’s. 

There are many comers and goers, but they do not 
seem to put out the even tenor of the housekeeping, 
everybody is so considerate. I have every reason to 
believe this world to be peopled with very pleasant 
folks, or else only pleasant folks come to Heart-Rest 
House. There are frolics and excursions as long as 
summer lasts, and then the winter fun begins. The 
young folks are always coming, asking me to do some- 
thing for them. Of course it makes me happy to have 
them come and say so sweetly, “ Now, if you do it, it 
will just suit us.” And I just do my best for them. 

The prettiest thing, after all, is how I came to be 
housekeeper at Heart-Rest. Years ago the master 
of the house asked me to be his wife. Oh, that was 
when we were both young. And, of course, I enjoy 
keeping house for my husband. Don’t you for yours ? 
—Tudley of H. 


DINING A THOUSAND YEARS AGO. 


THOUSAND years ago, when the dinner was 
ready to be served, the first thing brought into 
the great hall was the table. Movable trestles 
were brought, on which were placed boards, and 

all were carried away again at the close of the meal. 
Upon this was laid the tablecloth. There is an old Latin 
riddle of the eighth century in which the table says: ‘I 
feed people with many kinds of food. First, I am a quad- 
ruped, and adorned with handsome clothing; then I am 
robbed of my apparel and lose my legs also.” The food 
of the Anglo-Saxon was largely bread. The bread was 
baked in round, flat cakes, which the superstition of 
the cook marked with a cross, to preserve them from the 
perils of the fire. Milk, butter, and cheese were also 
eaten. The principal meat was bacon, as the acorns of 
the oak forests, which then covered a large part of Eng- 
land, supported numerous droves of swine. Our Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers were not only hearty eaters, but, unfor- 
tunately, deep drinkers. The drinking horns were at first 
literally horns, and so must be immediately emptied when 
filled; later, when the primitive horn had been replaced 
by a glass cup, it retained a tradition of its rude prede- 
cessor in its shape, so that it, too, had to be emptied at a 
draught. Each guest was furnished with a spoon, while 
his knife he always carried in his belt; as for forks, who 
dreamed of them, when nature had given man ten fingers? 
But you will see why a servant with a basin of water and 
a towel always presented himself to each guest before din- 
ner was served and after it was ended. Roasted meat was 
served on the spit or rod on which it was cooked, and the 
guest cut or tore off a piece to suit himself. Boiled meat 
was laid on the cakes of bread, or later, on thick slices of 
bread called “trenchers,” from a Norman word meaning 
“to cut,” as these were to carye the meat on, thus preserv- 
ing the tablecloth from the knife. At first the trencher 
was eaten or thrown upon the stone floor for the dogs who 
crouched at their master’s feet. At a later date it was put 
in a basket and given to the poor who gathered at the 
manor gate. During the latter part of the Middle Ages 
the most conspicuous object on the table was the salt- 
cellar. This was generally of silver in the form of a ship. 
It was placed in the center of the long table, at which the 
household gathered, my lord and lady, their family and 
guests, being at one end and their retainers and servants 
at the other. So one’s position in regard to the salt was a 
test of rank—the gentlefolks sitting ‘‘above the salt” and 
the yeomanry below it. In the houses of the great nobles 
dinner was served with ‘much ceremony. At the hour a 
stately procession entered the hall. First came several 
musicians, followed by the steward bearing his rod of 
office, and then came a long line of servants carrying dif- 
ferent dishes. Some idea of the variety and profusion 
may be gained from the provision made by King Henry 
III for his household at Christmas, 1254. This included 
thirty-one oxen, 100 pigs, 356 fowls, twenty-nine hares, 
fifty-nine rabbits, nine pheasants, fifty-six partridges, sixty- 
eight woodcock, thirty-nine plovers, and 3,oo0 eggs. Many 
of our favorite dishes have descended to us from the 
Middle Ages. Macaroons have served as dessert since 
the days of Chaucer. Our favorite winter breakfast, grid- 
dle cakes, has come down to us frdm the far-away Britons 
of Wales, while the boys have lunched on gingerbread, and 
girls on pickles and jellies since the time of Edward II, 
more than 500 years ago.—American Analyst. 
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The Kitchen Table. 
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BEATEN BISCUIT AND BEATEN STEAK WHICH 
BEAT ALL OTHERS OF THEIR KIND. 


\ MONG the dainties one sees upon the table 


in an old-fashioned Southern home, none are 

more toothsome than the “ beaten biscuit.” 

Of these there are two varieties; the one is 
the real genuine article, first introduced during the 
“dim ages of antiquity,” when to be a superfine 
cook and housewife was a higher honor than to 
wear divided skirts and to vote; the other is the 
beaten biscuit of to-day. To make the first, Aunt 
Chloe places her long, wooden mixing board (which 
is a hollow bowl about two feet wide by three and a 
half in length ) upon the table ; into this she puts two 
quarts of flour, a teaspoonful each of soda and salt, 
two heaping tablespoonfuls of lard, and one of 
butter ; these ingredients she mixes thoroughly, then 
pours in good fresh buttermilk in sufficient quantity 
to make a thick batter (it must be just as thick as 
can possibly be moved with the hand). Nowcomes 
the beating, which Aunt Chloe does with her strong 
right hand, moving the light mass quickly up and 
down, until it breaks out into bubbles all over the 
snow-white surface, when she drops a portion of it 
into her bake kettle, shaping it like a biscuit, by 
stirring it round and round with her forefinger ; 
this is followed by another portion, and so on till 
the kettle is full. A bed of coals is drawn from 
beneath the blazing logs of the fireplace, and the 
kettle placed thereon, its cover adjusted, and ashes 
sprinkled thickly upon it; coals are laid on the ashes, 
and almost sooner than you can imagine the process 
in your mind while reading this description, the bis- 
cuits have risen to twice their original size, and are 
brown on both sides with a snowy, sponge-like in- 
terior. They are carried to the table immediately, 
and a new supply placed in the bake kettle. 

The second kind of beaten biscuits are made in a 
different manner. The dough is prepared like the 
first, but is stiff like ordinary bread dough ; when it 
has been well mixed, it is removed from the board, 
and thrown upon a stone slab, a little flour is sprin- 
kled over it, and then Aunt Chloe, arming herself with 
a wooden mallet (or failing that, a large rolling pin), 
begins the process of beating. Down comes the mal- 
let, thud, thud, over and over, the dough is whisked by 
the left hand, up puffs the snowy mass higher and 
higher, until the blisters begin to break, and the dough 
leaves the slab clear and clean; then the mallet is 
laid aside, and with a sharp knife the biscuits are cut 
out diamond shaped and baked as the first. 

Often, the guest unversed in Southern cookery will 
say, as he adjusts his necktie in the early morning, 
“It seems we are to have steak for breakfast, and 
very tough it must be to require so much pounding.” 
But on reaching the table he will discover his mis- 
take, unless, indeed, he finds himself helped to the 


most delicious steak he ever had the pleasure of 
eating, prepared as only a genuine Aunt Chloe could 
prepare it, and in the following manner: Juicy 
beef is cut in pieces the size of her hand; each piece, 
after being chopped with the butcher knife until it is 
a perfect rag, is seasoned with salt and pepper, 
rolled in sifted corn meal, then laid in a hot skillet 
greased with sweet lard; this skillet is placed over 
glowing coals, and the meat browning almost in- 
stantly on one side is quickly turned, and served 
the moment it is done. There is but one difficulty 
about cooking this beefsteak, and that is the im- 
possibility of preparing enough to satisfy the de- 
mands of the consumers. It melts in the mouth, 
and tickles the most epicurean taste. 

—Ruth Argyle. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A BREAST OF MUTTON. ° 

Comparatively few housekeepers seem aware of 
the value of that cheapest of all meat-cuts, the mut- 
ton breast. In our Western market they may be had 
at five cents each (they are not sold by weight), and I 
doubt if the cost in any city market would exceed 
ten certs. 

We have just dined, our family of six, on a most 
delicious stew made from a single breast, and have 
left for the morrow a bow! of pressed meat for lunch 
and broth for a rice stew—not to mention the crust of 
sweet fat which will shorten the next “ Johnny-cake” 
or gingerbread—and all this for “a nickle.” The 
meat was stewed (slowly) in just water enough to 
cover, until so tender that the bones could be easily 
slipped, and that gelatinous condition so essential to 
nice pressed meat was reached. The broth was then 
poured off and the meat allowed to brown in the 
kettle in its ow: fat. The grease was then poured 
off and a part of the broth—now settled, skimmed 
and strained—returned to the pot, a little flour having 
been dredged over the meat to thicken the gravy. 
Regulate the quantity of broth to be used, by the in- 
dividual taste as regards stews, whether they be 
liked thick or thin. We like ours “not too thick 
or too thin”—above all, not sloppy. They can be 
spiced, flavored with onion, or seasoned simply with 
salt and pepper; which last we think best, because 
the meat on the breast of mutton is the sweetest 
flavored of all mutton cuts. 

After dinner was over, we returned the “left-over” 
part to the pot with the remainder of the broth, just 
long enough to reheat it—having first carefully re- 
moved all bone and intermuscular tissue. It was 
then put through that handiest of all kitchen utensils, 
the “combined fruit-press and potato-masher,”’ the 
enriched broth set away in one bowl, and the meat 
pressed firmly into another, from whence it will slip 
out when wanted in perfect slicing condition. A 
cupful of rice boiled in the broth will make a tooth- 
some entrée for the next dinner. 

What more can you desire for five cents? 

—Ella Beecher Gittings. 
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TRIED RECIPES. 
Tried and Found Wanting for ‘‘More of the Same Sort.” 
Coffee Bread. 

One egy, one cupful of sugar, one and one-half cupfuls 
of warm milk, four cupfuls of flour, one-half of a yeast cake. 
Mix, and set toraise asfor bread. In the morning, add 
two-thirds of a cupful of butter, and rise again in pan, 
after sprinkling the top with cinnamon and sugar. Bake 
like bread. 

Prune Jelly. 

One pound of the best prunes, one box of gelatine, 
lemon juice, cinnamon, sugar. Stew the prunes in one 
quart of water, until they are in pieces, removing the 
stones. Soak the gelatine in one pint of cold water, and 
when the prunes are done add the gelatine, which should 
be soft. Sweeten to taste. A little lemon juice is in- 
despensable, and a trace of cinnamon. Pour into a mould, 
and eat cold with sweetened whipped cream. 

Caramel Jelly. 

Five lumps of sugar and two spoonfuls of water ; brown, 
and add while warm, to one pint of scalding milk, (slowly) : 
yolks of four eggs, one-half box of gelatine—dissolved in a 
little water; sugar to taste. Cook as for boiled custard, 
and when it begins to thicken, add the beaten whites of 
eggs. Eat with sweetened whipped cream. 

Cream Tomato. 

One-half can of tomato, heated and seasoned with salt, 
sugar, butter, and thickened slightly with flour. Just before 
turning on to slices of hot buttered toast, add one cupful 
of cream (the richer the better) into which has been stirred 
asmall pinch of soda. Serveimmediately. This makes a 
nice supper dish. 

Tomato Dressing for Fish. 

One can of tomato, one small onion, one-half spoonful of 
celery seed, two cloves, a small slice of turnip and carrot, 
a sprig of parsely. Cook twenty minutes. Three table- 
spoonfuls of flour mixed with butter (size of an egg) added 
after the tomato is straincd. This is especially nice with 


fried cod and halibut. 
—Helen T. Wilder. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
HOME-MADE SOAP. 

Whether “the soap man” comes or not, is a 
matter of perfect indifference to us now; and this 
state of mind was brought about in this way; that 
individual, for some unexplained reason, had ceased 

_even his occasional visits, and the grease had ac- 
cumulated; it seemed wasteful to burn or bury it, 
and it was out of the question to do the latter, as the 
ground was frozen hard; therefore, it became a 
problem what to do with it. This was satisfactorily 
solved, however, by the use of lye, and the result 
was a quantity of good soft soap. Then the thought 
presented itself, why not try some hard soap like 
that a friend had lately made; so, instead of follow- 
ing the directions on the can, as in the case of the 
soft soap, her recipe was procured and successfully 
tried, as a goodly number of cakes of hard white 
soap testified. 

Hard Soap. 

One-pound can of potash, one quart and one-half cupful 
of cold water. Stir until dissolved, with a wooden spoon 
or stick—it will be quite hot; let it stand until perfectly 


cool. Five pounds and one-half cupful of strained grease 
warm enough to pour, add one tablespoonful of powdered 
borax, then pour in the cold lye (gradually), stirring all the 
time. It looks very much like honey, and whitens as it 
cools, but the longer you stir, the whiter it will be. Line a 
tin pan or shallow box with paper, and pour in the soap. 
After it begins to harden, mark off into such shaped cakes 
as desired ; it will be ready to take out the next morning, 
and should then be spread separately or piled cob-house 
fashion on the attic floor. 


It is a good plan to keep an old tin for the purpose, 
and try out each lot of grease in the oven, before 
putting it away, then it will not get rancid, and, of 
course, the better the grease, the better the soap. 

—Annie S. Blossom. 


HOW TO TELL WHEN MEAT IS DONE. 

The orthodox rule for the cooking of meat, fish and fowl 
is to allow a quarter of an hour to every pound; yet, this 
recipe needs to be mixed with drains. Some families like 
rare, others well-done meats; again, a joint may be unu- 
sually thick, or remarkably thin ; again, full-grown and ma- 
ture meats, such as beef and mutton are best with the red 
gravy oozing from them; while immature, or white meats, 
such as lamb, veal, pork, etc., are absolutely dangerous, 
unless done through to the bone. A good rule is to allow 
twelve to fifteen minutes, according to the taste of the 
family and the thickness of the joint, for the cooking of 
every pound of beef and mutton; fifteen to eigh_zen min- 
utes for the cooking of every pound of pork, veal, lamb, 
ham, bacon, fish, and every kind of fowl. 

Accidents happen, however: the oven may be too hot 
or too cool, the fire too slow and—what not; so a cook 
should learn to know, by the 4ppearance of the meat itself, 
when it is sufficiently cooked. How can this be done? 
By carefully observing the appearance of the meat around 
the center bone or bones. If the learner be in doubt, the 
blade of a knife can be run in about half an inch, to the 
bone, and the meat slightly raised and carefully examined 
fora moment ortwo. After one or two trials this will be 
found to be an infallible method. It is quite right, that 
next to the bone, beef and mutton should be red and juicy, 
but if the beef be blue or the mutton has that strange, raw 
look peculiar to mutton that has just felt the heat of the 
fire, the joint needs a little more cooking: while white 
meats should be white, even to the bone, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of lamb, which many people prefer with a 
little pinky juice oozing through. 

Cuops, STEAKS OR CUTLETS.—An inch-thick mutton chop 
or steak, put over a clear fire on a piping hot gridiron, gener- 
ally takes about ten minutes to cook; pork chops and veal cut- 
lets a little longer, but the rule of finding out whether they are 
cooked or not by examining the bone, also holds good for them. 

TURKEYS, CHICKENS AND FOWL OF ALL KINDs.—Look be. 
tween the leg and the body of the fowl, and, if necessary, slit 
the skin a little with a sharp knife, and if the flesh there be still 
raw looking, the bird is not cooked enough. 

FisH.—Fish is not eatable till the flesh separates easily from 
the bones. By running a knife in a little way, say under the 
fins, so as not to spoil the appearance of the fish, this can be 
judged of. 

SALT MEATs.—Salt meats are not so easily tested as fresh 
meats, yet even here, look at the bone. Beware of allowing the 
meat to cook so long that it raises itself from the bones, as it 
were ; for then it is what is graphically known as being “ done 
to rags.”—Rural Californian. 
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HOW TO CREAM BUTTER. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 
Will some of your readers give full explanation of how 
to cream butter? N. G. G. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


WAS IT AN OMISSION ? 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In the June number of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, “ Mrs. 
S. T. H.” of Scranton, Pa., gives a recipe for ice cream 
cake, in which she uses xo butter. 1 would like to know, 
through the columns of this journal, if this was intentional, 
or an omission ? Mrs. E. S. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 


COOKING SCHOQL LESSONS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I am desirous of taking a few lessons in the manage- 
ment of a cooking class. I have had a great deal of ex- 
perience in cooking, having paid close attention to it for 
many years. Will you, or in GooD HOUSEKEEPING, refer 


me to any cooking schools which will be opened before’ 


the middle of September, and what the probable cost will 
be of a few weeks’ lessons and board? M. E. M. 
MILLEDGEVILLE, GA. 


PCEM IDENTIFIED. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In your number for June, “Mary Harding” of Pittsfield, 
Mass., inquires regarding the poem, “ The Old Sampler.” 
It was written by Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, and may be 
found in “ Poems of Home Life,” published by the Amer- 
ican Tract Society. This little collection is made up of 
many of the sweetest and tenderest poems in the language, 
which bear close relation to the events of daily life. 

WINDSOR, VT. Mrs. M. K. P. 


QUICK CURE FOR SNAKE BITE. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Not far from here a young girl, aged fourteen, was bitten 
on the ankle by a ground rattler, and without a murmur 
she resigned herself to her fate. Her mother-at once used 
the simple remedy—the yolk of an egg,and as much 
table salt as would make a stiff paste—and applied it till 
her father came home, when he removed the fang sacks 
which held the poison. By gently removing the skin a 
green substance was discharged, when he again applied 
the yolk of egg and salt. The swelling left the limb and 
after a.day or two of rest she was able to be about again. 
Her father had before saved the life of a valuable horse 
which had been bitten by a moccasin snake, using this 
remedy. I send this as I know your valuable paper falls 
into the hands of many who have to encounter these 
deadly reptiles, and I hope it may prove of use. 

St. AUGUSTINE, FLA. Mrs. E. L. H. 


ICE CREAM CAKE. 
Editor of Goud HOvuSEKEEPING: 

“J. D. F.”’ of Manor, Texas, asks for a recipe for ice 
cream cake. The following is good: One cupful of 
sugar, one and three-fourths cupfuls of flour, three eggs, 
two tablespoonfuls of boiling water, one teaspoonful of 
baking powder. Bake in two layers. Inside filling: One 
pint of thick, sweet cream (whipped), sweetened and 


flavored to taste. Stir in this one pound of blanched 

almonds (chopped fine). Just before serving, put between 

layers and pile on top. Delicious. A. CS. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


CREAM CAKE—AGAIN. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I send you a recipe for ice cream cake, in answer to the 
inquiry for one from “J. D. F.,” Manor, Texas. I have 
tried it and foundit good. Twocupfuls of sugar, one cup- 
ful of butter, two cupfuls of flour, one cupful of corn- 
starch, one cupful of sweet milk, the whites of eight eggs, 
two large teaspoonfuls of baking powder. For the mix- 
ture or filling: Pour one-half pint of boiling water over 
four cupfuls of sugar; cook until it candies, taking care 
that it does not grain. Beat the whites of four eggs, then 
pour the sugar over them, beating all the time. Flavor 
with vanilla. If icing is made, dissolve a little citric acid, 
and put in it one teaspoonful. Stand in a cool place. 
Two persons can make the filling better than one alone. 
If rightly made it is delicious. S. N,N. 

Unity, ME. 


DANGER IN THE WELL. 

The average house owner naturally believes that the 
water which he pumps clear and cool from his well is 
pure and wholesome. He does not stop to think of the 
impurities with which it may have come in contact during 
its flow from the surface to the bottom of his well. This 
well may be sunk in the immediate vicinity of an over- 
flowing cesspool or outhouse; the natural drainage of his 
own or his neighbor’s barnyard or pigsty may be flowing 
over the soil through which is filtering the water that is to 
fill the underground cistern; or its bottom may be in a 
porous stratum of soil or gravel that receives, at a point 
higher than the bottom, the drainage from some grave- 
yard or other source of decaying organic matter; some 
neighboring tree may have thrust its rootlets through the 
wall of the well and there they remain to decay; or the 
top may not be tightly covered and strong, toads and other 
vermin may tumble in to aid in the pollution of the supply; 
but our well owner, not seeing, smelling or tasting the re- 
sults of these additions to the underground reservoir, is 
not conscious of their existence. 

If the flow of organic impurities through a natural filter 
bed be so great as to fill it with this precipitated organic 
matter, decomposition of the masses of organic filth thus 
carried into the soil takes place, and the soluble products 
of this decomposition flow on with the underground 
streams until a well offers a collecting place for them. 
Nor is this all. The soi! being taxed by the large amount 
of impurities sent through it beyond its filtering power, 
allows these soluble products to pass unchanged, and they 
are carried directly into the weil, where the cessation of 
flow allows them to accumulate. Such a filth-saturated 
condition of the soil exists in every old and thickly settled 
community. Near every stable, every outhouse or cess- 
pool, with their porous-walled (if walled at all) vaults, every 
kitchen drain and sewer, is furnishing its quota of organic 
impurities, all of which supply matter for decomposition. 

The products of this decomposition are carried, as we 
have seen, directly to the wells, and they thus become 
suitable breeding places for bacterial life—powder maga- 
zines, only needing the spark of a typhoid or other deadly 
germ to furnish the explosion of a scourge of disease.— 
Prof. Wilbur, of Rutger’s College. 
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A SCIENTIFIC BREAD-MAKER. 
More of Mind, and Less of Muscle. 


DWARD ATKINSON, the well-known econ- 
omist, is great on experiments, and among 
his recent experiences is that of bread mak- 
ing. His story is worth reading, for several 

reasons. Even expert bakers will find in it some 
things to think about, though it is not written for 
them, but for the dear public. 


THE PROBLEM. 


The problem with which I first undertook to grap- 
ple, and I use the word grapple in a true sense, was 
the problem of making good bread at home instead 
of buying poor bread of a baker. Bread making is 
by most people considered one of the mysteries. 
There is no mystery about it. My own experience 
proved to me that it took a good deal of muscle 
and not much mind when worked in the ordinary 
way of grappling. I first applied my mind to the 
theory of bread; which is to mix with flour and 
water some yeast, or some kind of baking powder 
which, when subjected toa certain degree of heat, 
will generate carbonic acid gas that will work up into 
the dough and make bubbly places in it. 


PROVING. 


In the ordinary method of raising bread, the pan is 
set here and there, where it may be subject to the 
moderate degree of heat required for generating 
the growth of the yeast plant, and through that 
diffusing the carbonic acid gas in the mass. How 
uncertain that method is every housekeeper well 
knows. ‘There is a scientific bread raiser in which a 
moist or humid heat at go° Fah. may be established 
and maintained without variation. When the dough 
is subjected to this measured degree of heat it is 
raised, ready to be transferred from the large pan to 
the paking pans, in three hours and a half. Being 
thus transferred, the baking pans are again put into 
the bread raiser for twenty minutes. In exactly four 
hours from the time of beginning, the sponge, so 
called, is ready for the oven. 


BAKING. 


It is as necessary to subject this sponge in the 
oven to the true and measured degree of heat after 
it has been raised as it is in order toraise it. A heat 
of 300° to 350° Fah. serves this purpose. At that 
temperature the bread is cooked more slowly than in 
the oven of the iron stove, but it is also cooked more 
thoroughly. The main substance of bread is carbo- 
naceous material. All forms of carbon are non-con- 
ductors of heat; consequently, when a high heat is 
applied to the dough in the bread pan, it quickly con- 
verts the outer part into a hardened crust. This 
forms an effectual non-conductor, and if the high 
degree of heat in a ventilated oven is continued until 
the middle of the loaf is thoroughly cooked, it may 
burn the crust. In any event, it dries it and hardens 
it unless great care is taken in the regulation of the 


service. But when the dough, raised to the right 
point, is subjected to a heat of 300° to 350° Fah. in 
an oven which is not ventilated, and in which the 
bread is surrounded by the humidity developed from 
itself in the process of cooking, the crust forms 
slowly ; that formation of crust being a partial change 
of the outer surface of starch into dextrine or grape 
sugar, developing a sweet and nutty flavor. When 
the dough is thus subjected to the moderate and 
humid degree of heat, it may be continued for almost 
any length of time. But at the end of about two 
hours the bread wi'l be cooked to the very center, If 
the process of cooking is continued longer than is 
absolutely necessary, a crust of half an inch in thick- 
ness will be made, and if continued long enough the 
whole loaf will be affected; the color will become 
tawny and the nutty flavor will pervade both crust 
and crumb. Now when bread is hardened on the 
outside and is not cooked at the core, the middle 
parts are indigestible ; the yeast plant or ferment is 
not destroyed. Such bread is also subject to becom- 
ing moldy or to being dried up very rapidly ; while 
bread which has been cooked so slowly in the man- 
ner described will keep in what may be called a 
fresh condition for many days. At the same time, 
any person with good digestion can eat it with im- 
punity on the first day. 


VARIETIES AND COST. 


There are many varieties of bread which can be 
made in this way that cannot be made by the ordi- 
nary methods. Very light and nutritious bread may 
be made from rye meal. This, however, requires 
hand kneading, the only wheat flour being that with 
which the hands are dusted in working up the rye 
meal into a dough. The most nutritious bread that 
can be made in any way can also be made by this 
slow method; by mixing one-half oatmeal with one- 
half white flour or one-half Graham flour, kneading it 
thoroughly, raising it effectually, and baking it some- 
what longer than is required in the preparation of 
white bread, a very perfect loaf is obtained. If no 
charge is made against the bread for the time re- 
quired in working up the materials, the very best 
quality of bread can now be made from flour costing 
$6.50 per barrel, at the rate of 290 pounds of bread to 
the barrel of flour; to this sum we may add 75 cents 
for the cost of the salt, the yeast cakes and the oil 
used in the baking, making $7.25; which gives the 
cost of the bread at two and a half cents per pound. 
If any one desires to compare this with the baker’s 
price of bread in the shops, the comparison can 
readily be made. 


THE Boston Transcript thus gracefully defines maiden 
ladies: “The undelivered packages at the express office. 
They were originally intended for somebody, but the par- 
ties to whom they were addressed have never appeared, or 
else they had the wrong address, or the address somehow 
got obliterated. Often very valuable parcels, which would 
have given great joy if they had been delivered to the 
proper consignee.” 
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° 81. Bessie Beech. gt. Paul Hermes. 
iet Ours ws 82. Mrs. Partington. g2. Tobe Hodge. q 
83. Betsey B. 93- Perry Mason & Co. 
~ ° 84. Susan Coolidge. 94- Birch Arnold. 
THE UIC itte e 85. Petroleum V. Nasby. 95- Victor Meredith Bell. 

Billings. 96. Chip. 
87. in Miller. . Bab. 

Contributions for this department are always in order, the Ross. 


only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh 
and entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and audress of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


PRIZE PUZZLE. 

331.—MASKS OF AMERICANS. 

They must all be masked and vizarded.— Shakespeare. 

There are two quite common ways of disguising the personal 
identity : by wearing a mask over the face, and by choosing a 
new name—sobriguet or nom de plume. Each individual has his 
own reasons for adopting a “blind,” but as we are not mem- 
bers of the bar we will not attempt to disclose motives; it is 
sufficient that the fact be stated. It will, however, prove 
immensely interesting to talk with our neighbors and consult 
libraries, in full confidence that some, at least, of our American 
“lights” shall be compelled to own the names given them at 
birth. All authors and writers have had a birth, but it would 
not be safe to affirm that they all were born with special facul- 
ties for the calling they have taken up; and it is true that pass- 
ing under a zom de plume does not necessarily indicate marked 
ability; but there are many such writers who possess genuine 
literary capability. Who comes here? 

1. Sophy May. 41. Elizabeth Wetherell. 

2. Ik Marvel. 42. Maria dell’ Occidente. 

. Barclay North. 43. Helen Irving. 

Aunt Kitty. 44- Orpheus C. Kerr. 

. Artemus Ward. 45. John Waters. 

. Fanny Fern. 46. Julien Gordon. 

47- Charles Egbert Craddock. 

. Mary Clavers. 48. Brunswick. 

. Drop Shot. - * 49. Josiah Allen’s Wife. 

. Private Miles O’Reilly. 50. Helen Campbell. 

. Oliver Optic. 51. Eleanor Putnam. 

. Jonathan Oldstyle Gent. 52. Croaker & Co. 

- Nym Crinkle. 53- Paul Creyton. 

. L. Clarkson. 54- Harry Franco. 

. Marion Harland. 55. Edmund Kirke. 

. Gail Hamilton. 56. Belle Hunt. 

. Anna Young. 57- The Woman About Town. 

. L’Inconnue. 58. Margaret Sydney. 

. Mary Orme. 59. George Truman Kercheval. 
. Paul Pastnor. 60. John G. Andrews. 


. J. S. of Dale. 61. Inez. 

. Falcon. 62. Grace Greenwood. 
. Hans Breitman. 63. Rosa. 

. Moina. 64. Aunt Fanny. 

. M. Quad. 65. Jenny June. 


. Thomas Dunn English. 66. 
- Mark Twain. 67. John Phoenix. 

. Porte Crayon. 68. Q. K. Philander Doesticks. 
. Julie K. Wetherell. 69. Nessmuk. 

. Octave Thanet. zo. Sydney Luska. 

. Frank Forrester, 71. Peter Parley. 


Timothy Titcomb. 


. Camillus. 72. Amelia. 
Ironquill. 73- John Fiske. 
. Chas. Erskine White, D.D. 74. Wheelbarrow. 


. Flaccus. 75. Florence Percy. 
Dan Quin. 76. Meta Lander. 

. Jack Downing. 77. Barry Gray. 

. Felix Merry. 78. Philemon Perch. 
Fanny Forrester. 79. Olivia. 

Estelle. 


89. Shirley Dare. 99- Uncle Remus. 
go. Luke Sharp. too. Stanton Page. 

PRIZES AND RULES :—First Prize, three dollars, for the first 
correct list of real names of the persons who are or have been 
known by the above 100 sobriquets. Second Prize, one year’s 
subscription to GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, for the second such list. 
Third Prize, any one of the fourteen bound volumes of this 
Magazine, for the third correct list. Number each name as 
above, but do not copy the sobriquets. In case of ties, prece- 
dence will be determined by date of postmark. No supple- 
mental lists can be accepted. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for those 
offered here. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank, tobe found on page xiti, 
must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 
Sor the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 

Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, July, 23, ’92. L 


PRIZE PuzzLE—ANSWERS. 
324.—A VILLAGE SKETCH. 

Such acrowd! All the bright maidens, their cousins, moth- 
ers and grandmothers, and even some of their brothers and 
fathers, have joined heartily in the search for the hidden authors 
in the “ Village Sketch.” They made a company of several 
hundred, and he whose duty it has been to examine the returns 
has not been “ out of a job” for some days. Competitive lists 
were received from nearly every state in the Union and from 
Canada and Nova Scotia. The author’s list of answers called 
for thirty-five names of authors, and they are those of a gener- 
ally recognized prominent character; but as high as twenty- 
two extra names were furnished in a single list, most of which, 
of course, would not be considered as conspicuous authors. It 
will be of interest to note that one of the company called ‘ 
attention to the fact that she had obtained the answers within 
one hour after receiving her magazine. Several showed their 
genuine interest in GooD HOUSEKEEPING'S enterprise by send- 
ing in answers because of a real desire to prove that interest, 
not expecting to obtain one of the prizes; but so many of this 
class have found thirty-five or more good names, although not 
strictly those of the author’s list, that they deserve and are 
given honorable mention with others who have succeeded 
equally well. Some trouble was experienced in trying to spell 
“ Dickens ” with two i’s, but the intention was to have used 
the word “ensures ” rather than “insures.” There was failure 
on the part of three or four competitors to observe the rules 
for forming the words, and as many more neglected to enclose 
the required coupon from page xiii. 

The prizes have been won as follows: First Prize, one year’s 
subscription to GooD HOUSEEKEEPING, by Mrs. J. W. Belt of 
Warrenton, Va.; Second Prize, any one of the thirteen bound 
volumes of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, by Miss M. L. Baldwin of 
Boston, Mass. 

The names from the author’s list appear in italics in the fol- 
lowing lines : 

1. Close by the clover fe/d in g-reen arrayed, 

2. That skirts the moor e-dged in with pleasant shade 

3. Of orchard, were awa-e, at S-pring’s behest, 4 
The birds with sweet, mew ton-es, the trees fair dressed 
In blossoms pink and wzfe ; or, later still, 
When one sees /amd-s disporting on the hill; 
Or later, sweet as su-gar rick-s of hay 
The cow fer-ceives, and tempted is to stray; 
The donkey durns to snatch a mouthful sweet ; 
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to. And Dick ens-ures to Tom a jolly treat 

11. In tumbling ’mongst the grass, till their ru-de foe, 
12. The farmer, comes, w-ho, od-d enough, won’t know 
13. Why boys with leapfro-g art 4-is ricks should spoil. 
14. Ala-s’ Ae’dl ey-e them soon, and then they'll cease to smile. 
15. Where the lon-g ray-s across the pathway fall, 

16. John’-s cott-age stands—a place well known to all. 
17. A somewhat craéée-d man is John, whose age 

18. The thoughts of long-past eras mus-t engage ; 

19. Long since he’s t-aken side-s with ancient ways, 

20. And, odd and dry, den-ies to moderns praise. 

21. Hi-s hens to me-at-made fowl-pen take their way 

22. On foot e-ach night to roost; when tired with day 
23. His dog, a-s out he y-elps defiance loud, 

24. To s-camp dell-igerent ’mongst the schoolboy crowd, 
Disturbs the son-g o/d smith-s, across the way, 

. Hum e-verlastingly throughout the day. 

The parson, as hi-s fen ser-enely glides 

Swift o’er the paper, a moment bides 

Annoyed, “ That mon-ster me-ver seems to tire!” 
Then thinkin-g, “A y-ear have I aspired 

Making wa-ste, e/e-gance of style, on boors. 

(John’s on-e who never comes within church doors) 
My words worth much that great labor cost, 

No-w ail er-ratic to the winds are tossed, 

And every line I add is on-ly lost.” 

The following names, in addition to the author’s list, had a 
dozen or more finders: Line 1, Lover, Field, Green; 4, Bird; 
§, Still; 6, Hill; 7, Hay; 8, Sand; 9, Key; 10, Dick; 12, 
Farmer; 13, Lea; 15, Cross; 18, Long, Hough, Gage; 19, 
Long; 20, Dodd; 21, Stone; 22, Day; 26, Day; 30, King; 31, 
King; 32, Church. “ Lover” was discovered by sixty-seven 
competitors, “ King” by fifty-three, and “ Stone ” by forty-three. 

And these further names received from two to ten votes : Line 
1, Ray; 2, Lea; 3, Wake; 4, Sweet, Aird, Rees; 8, Ray; 9, 
Ives; 10, Treat; 11, Still; 13, Frogarth; 14, Hell; 15, Ray, 
Ross; 16, John, Cotta; 17, Hosea; 19, Ken, Aken; 23, South ; 
24, Bell; 25, Cross, Ross; 26, Hough: 27, Nash, Parson; 29, 
Noy; 31, Leon, Leo; 32, Hone; 35, Very. 

HONORABLE MENTION. 


The list of those who correctly answered the “ Village 
Sketch ” puzzle is as follows: 

Massachusetts ;: Mrs. H. P. Ramsay, Boston; Mrs. J.V. Lentell, 
Frank C. Sherwin, Amherst; Julia A. Sabine, S. S. Ripley, 
Mrs. C. C. Talbot, Malden; Mrs. H. A. Tilton, Cambridge ; 
Miss L. M. Woods, Worcester; Edith Littlefield, Methuen ; 
S. M. Libbey, Winchester; H. C. Donnelly, Amesbury; Miss 
A. C. Porter, Newtonville; Mrs. A. F. Hayward, Newton 
Highlands; Mrs. G. E. Aiken, Mrs. C. H. Lowe, Mary Bas- 
sett, Newton; A. Maude Estes, Rochdale; Mrs. E. A. Welch, 
Sutton; Miss C. L. Bramer, Allston; Mrs. Herbert Consta- 
ble, Dorchester. Mew York: Eleanor B. Clapp, Mary Phayre, 
New York: Mrs. E. T. Newcomb, Albany; Miss P. M. Tut- 
hill, Middletown; Eliza E. Haskell, Troy; Mary S. Havi- 
land, Brooklyn; M. J. Merritt, Lockport; Mrs. T. S. Yocom, 
Richmond (Staten Island). Connecticut : Marian E. Gross, East 
Haddam; Mrs. O. T. Sherwood, Southport; H. M. Atwater, 
New Haven; Mrs. A. F. Brainard, Hartford. Mew Hamp- 
shire: Ida F. Hollingsworth, Dover; Harriet A. Williams, 
Manchester. Pennsylvania: Miss E. Shreve, Philadelphia ; 
Mrs. T. F. Penman, Scranton. Wisconsin : Mrs. H. E. Walker, 
Racine; Sarah E. Barnes, Madison. Mew Jersey: Miss Maty- 
lee Fehrmann, Plainfield; Mrs. Stokes Haines, Vincentown. 
Michigan: Mrs. Annie C. Stearns, Kalamazoo; Winifred E. 
Pratt, Traverse City. J. H. May, Strong, Me.; Mrs. C. E. C. 
Winchell, Evanston, Ill.; Anna M. Nutting, Tallmadge, O.; 
Mrs. Marguerite Ra-Nichols, Manhattan, Kans.; Louise R. 
Averill, Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. J. H. Borland, Martinez, Cal.; Fan- 
nie D. Payne, Kinston, N. C.; Mrs. E. J. Blodgett, Lyndon- 
ville, Vt.; Isabel M. Kelsey, Windsor, Ont., and Bessie Greene, 
Belleville, Ont., Canada. 

And this list contains the names of others who furnished 
thirty-five or more names, some of which did not agree with 
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the author’s list, yet were discovered as “authors ” by a dozen 
or more competitors : 

Massachusetts: Abbie E. Marble, Mrs. A. H. Inman, N A. 
M. Roe, Worcester; Alice L. Kinsman, Marion H. Sterns, 
Mrs. N. Barstow, Springfield; Mrs. W. F. Kimball, Lucy E. 
Goodridge, Newtonville; Mrs. L. B. Bidwell, Mary Howard, 
Hyde Park; Isabel H. Noble, Mrs. Augustus Winsor, Rox- 
bury; Sarah J. Blanchard, Medford; Mrs. Irving Powers, 
Melrose; Emily C. Upton, Amherst; Cornelia M. White, 
Whately ; Edith M. Howe, Newburyport; Mrs. F. A. Birge, 
Southampton ; Celia A. Williams, Taunton; Russell L. Elliot, 
Cambridge; Amelia W. Hunter, Chicopee; Edith H. Reed, 
Westfield; Miss M. A. Turner, East Boston; Sarah E. Cot- 
ting, Marlboro; Mrs. A. D. Flower, Ashfield; Mary T. Cur- 
rier, Amesbury; Lucy A. Stowell, Petersham; Minerva Tor- 
rey, Foxboro; A. T. Cushing, Auburndale; Mrs. J. A. Moore, 
Roslindale; Jessie C. Dewey, Great Barrington; Carrie F. 
Saunders, Lawrence; Fred L. Oaks, South Framingham; 
Mrs. G. D. Whitney, Upton; Mrs. G. M. Barker, Natick. 
New York: Mrs. R. J. Wait, Miss Middleton, Mrs. LeRoy, 
New York; Alice E. Clarke, Mrs. S. T. Willets, Mabel Hol- 
land (aged 14), Mrs. J. O. Niles, Brooklyn; Mrs. M. J. Fitz- 
gerald, Mary C. Hawkins, Helen E. Lacy, Albany; Mrs. Anna 
G. Hawley, Syracuse; Cora E. Talbot, Stottville; Miss J. M. 
Cox, Auburn; Madge B. Fraser, New Hartford; Miss E. L. 
Rainey, Hudson; Mrs. A. Clinton, Buffalo; Mrs. J. T. Green- 
leaf, Owego; Mrs. C. L. Morey, Greenwich; Mary C. Wood, 
Ithaca. Connecticut: S. Graham Foster, I. R. Hartog, New 
Haven; Mrs. H. S. Bartholomew, Bristol; Mrs. J. A. Car- 
penter, Putnam; Mrs. D. S. Taber, Greenwich; Mrs. F. H. 
Dart, Niantic. Pennsylvania: Elsie T. Darrow, Philadelphia; 
Bertha Loew, Allegheny; Mrs. A. C. P. Laury, Laury’s 
Station; Genevieve Jones, Haverford; M. F. Macroun, Pitts- 
burgh; Mrs. Alonzo Sims, Washington; Mrs. W. H. 
Case, Tobyhanna; Mrs. G. T. Ruth, Duffryn Mawr; Mary 
Alice Dobson, Frankford. Vermont: Mrs. A. B. Valentine, 
Bennington ; Mrs. T. M. Howard, St. Johnsbury; Mrs. Edward 
C. Orvis, Manchester; Mattie W. Baker, Johnson; Mrs. 
Laura Prentice, Brattleboro. J///inois: Bella Steel, Mrs. W. 
G. Wood, Chicago; Mrs. D. Burlingame, Earlville; Hattie 
Bartlett, Rockford ; Jennie A. Elwood, De Kalb; Mrs. A. W. 
Bryant, Oak Park ; Gertrude Haldeman, Clinton. Mew Jersey: 
Sadie M. Conrow, Cinnaminson; Mrs. F. L. Cross, East 
Orange ; Louise C. Havens, Point Pleasant; Mrs. C. J. Rob- 
ertson, Plainfield; J. H. Schureman, Metuchen. /eowa: Ger- 
trude M. Cole, Lyons; Mrs. F. E. Foster, lowa Falls; Mrs. 
Lizzie B. Hodgman, Burlington. Oso: Mrs. R. S. Devol, 
Gambier; Lizzie Hut¢\ins, Cincinnati; Helen Louise John- 
son, Dayton; Mrs. S. B. Jackson, Cleveland. Awzsas: Mrs. 
Eugene Hallowell, Atchison; Blanche Faas, Leavenworth. 
Rhode Island: Mrs. J. M. K. Southwick, Newport; Mrs. T. V. 
Stillman, Westerly. Mrs. James T. Shaw, Detroit, Mich.; 
Eleanor Beebe, Louisville, Ky.; Mrs. G. M. Dugan, Jackson, 
Tenn.; Mrs. G. W. Zerler, Plymouth, Wis.; Bessie T. Hines, 
Bowling Green, Ky.; M. E. Blessing, Shelbyville, Ind. ; Ger- 
trude Nourse, West End, Va.; Mrs. R. A. Barrett, Rusk, Tex.; 
Mrs. W. H. Trippet, Deer Lodge, Mont.; Mrs. W. C. Morton, 
Hamilton, Ont.; Mrs. J. C. McCorwick, Montreal, P. Q. 


Lines From the Letters of Pleased Puzzle Workers. 

“ Please give another geographical puzzle soon.” 

“T find your puzzles altogether too fascinating for a busy 
housekeeper.” 

“Does the tenth contain a trap for the unwary, who would 
spell Dickens with two i’s ?” 

“T had just seated myself to sew, and hoped I should not be 
interrupted. Goop HOUSEKEEPING was brought up to my 
room; I could not resist the temptation to take a peep at 
the ‘Quiet Hours’ department, where I espied the ‘ Village 
Sketch’; it was all up with my sewing, and in exactly two 
hours the list was completed. [ admire ‘ Hidden Names.’” 
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No Longer a Luxury. 
Silks are no longer a luxury, when pretty, changeable 
taffetas and heavy grosgrains can be found for eighty-five 
cents and $1; black India for sixty-nine cents and soft 
Habutai for forty-eight cents. Figured changeable surahs 
make charming gowns, trimmed with lace. The coloring 
is not surpassed in many more expensive silks. There 
are light jacquard crepons and brocaded crepons, the 
most delicate in texture and color pretty enough for the 
best summer gown, and yet the goods can be purchased, 
if one watches the papers for pointers, as low as fifty and 
seventy cents. These crepons look well with a tiny ruffle 
on skirt and a Russian blouse opening on the left side 
and finished with embroidery. The shirt sleeves have 
wrist bands of embroidery. The belt may be one of rib- 
bon, insertion or a beaded girdle.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
Disease at the Back Door. 
Yes, it is the nasty habit of pitching out of the back 
door a pailful and dipperful, now and then, of gteasy 
water, and a handful of parings and the general waste of 
the kitchen that breeds fevers and bilious diseases. The 
waste disappears for the most part in the soil, but that is 
the key tothe mischief. The soil gets full after a time 
and ferments, and the hot sun breeds gases which sur- 
round and enter the house. This is true not only of the 
cheaper, poorer houses and careless families, but well-to- 
do, intelligent people have spots behind their houses 
saturated with slops. In populous towns no amount of 
supervision can prevent a great deal of filthy evil. But in 
the country towns slops should be carried out to trees and 
poured in small quantities here and there as fertilizer. 
Trees will take up a large quantity of water and be grate- 
ful for it. There must be simply constant intelligence in 
the disposal of waste.—Farm Life. 


The Common Moth. 

It is now a clearly defined fact that there are three dis- 
tinct species of wool-destroying moths common in this 
country. The commonest species are light brown in 
color. They begin to appear late in April, and may-occa- 
sionally be seen flitting about as late as August. They 
pair off and the female then searches for suitable places 
for the disposition of her eggs, working her way into 
dark corners, crevices of the walls, cracks in the floor 
or deep in the folds of garments, apparently choosing 
by instinct the least conspicuous places. The moth 
lays from 18 to 140 eggs at a time. From these eggs 
hatch, in a period from three to seven days, the white, 
soft body larve of worms, all of which begin to make a 
case for themselves from the fragments of the cloth 
upon which they feed. The case is in the shape of a 
hollow roll. 

The worm reaches its full growth in thirty-six days and 
then, crawling into some yet more protected spot, remains 
torpid during the winter within its case, which by this 
time is thickened and fastened at either end and is the 
fu'l-sized cocoon. It is the thirty-six-days period, from 
the time that the eggs are laid to the time that the worm 
or grub reaches full size, that the damage is done. 

After a thorough airing of a woolen fabric for the pur- 
pose ot driving out any concealed moth (for a moth abhors 


light), and after time has been given to the development 
of any concealed egg, you may be reasonably sure that 
there is nothing harmful on the fabric; then it is as safe 
done up in a paper parcel as it would be if saturated and 
buried beneath all the anti-moth remedies in existence.— 
Upholsterer. 


A Cure All and Save All. ; 

Very few housekeepers understand the full value of crude 
petroleum in the household. It is not always easy to get 
the crude oil, and when obtained it is much more expen- 
sive than kerosene, a pint bottle costing from fifteen to 
twenty-five cents in the drug stores, where it is sold. Itis 
one of the best oils that comes for oiling hard-wood floors. 
It not only cleans out the dust, but it gives a soft, new pol- 
ish to old furniture, which it is dressed with, and, unlike 
other oils, it does not stay on the surface, but evaporates 
rapidly with slight rubbing. The hard-wood finish on the 
interior of houses, which has become scratched, may be 
more successfully treated with crude oil than with any- 
thing else that we know of. It should be applied with a 
soft flannel cloth, and rubbed in with a hard cotton cloth 
or a pad made of cotton cloth. 

The use of erude petroleum in cases of rheumatism and 
some skin diseases is well known, and strange as it may 
seem, is of very ancient date. For many centuries the 
Balm well of St. Catherine’s has existed, near Edinburg, 
over the coal mines, and has been famous for its cures. 
It is now known to be nothing else than a petroleum well. 
The wel! was said to have come into existence from a por- 
tion of holy oil accidentally dropped on that spot by Saint 
Catherine, and as a result of her prayers. It was for cen- 
turies a resort of pilgrims, and its miraculous cures were 
famous.—New York Tribune. 


Going to Bed Hungry. 

Dr. W. T. Cathell has entered a strong protest against 
the old-fashioned idea that people should go to bed com- 
paratively hungry. He is of the opinion that fasting 
during the long interval between supper and _ breakfast, 
and especially the complete emptiness of the stomach 
during sleep, add greatly to the amount of emaciation, 
sleeplessness and general weakness so often met with. 
It is well known that in the body there is a perpetual dis- 
integration of tissue, sleeping or walking; it is, therefore, 
natural to believe that the supply of nourishment should 
be somewhat continuous, especially in those in whom 
the vitality is lowered. As bodily exercise is suspended 
during sleep, with wear and tear correspondingly dimin- 
ished, while digestion, assimilation and nutritive activity 
continue as usual, the food furnished during this period 
adds more than is destroyed, and increased weight and 
improved general vigor is the result. All animals except 
man eat before sleep, and there is no reason why man 
should form an exception to the rule. ; 

Dr. Cathell is satisfied that were the weakly, the ema- 
ciated and the sleepless to nightly take a light meal of 
simple, nutritious food before going to bed, for a pro- 
longed period, nine in ten of them would be thereby raised 
to a better standard of health. He has found that after 
digesting a bowl of bread and milk or a mug of beer and 
afew crackers, or a saucer of oatmeal and cream before 
going to bed, for a few months, a surprising increase in 
weight, strength and general tone has resulted. Persons 
who are too stout and plethoric are recommended to follow 
an opposite course.—Philadelphia Press. 
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Oatmeal and Oranges. 

No sort of food is better for the complexion than oat- 
meal and oranges. The finest complexions in the world 
are those of the Italian and Spanish ladies, who live largely 
on coarse-grained food and fruit like the orange or banana. 
It is said that the fact is becoming appreciated in the 
East, and that some New York ladies, to acquire and pre- 
serve a good complexion, are living almost entirely on 
oranges. Half a dozen for breakfast, with a cup af coffee, 
a dozen for lunch, with a glass of milk and a saucer of 
oatmeal, and a dozen more for supper, with a crust of 
bread and a sip of tea, may not be high living in the 
proper sense of the word, but such a course of diet will 
bring a complexion of peach and ivory which will drive 
almost any belle out of her head with envy.—St. Louis 
Globe- Democrat. 


It Depends. 

The concentrated stimulus of rich soups, braises and 
rare beef is necessary to the brain worker of the cities, and 
in a certain degree to all residents in cities, who must 
necessarily suffer more from the waste of nerve and brain 
force, and who cannot take active exercise enough to ob- 
tain nourishment from vegetable or cereal food. Theactive 
man can digest a much larger quantity of food than the 
sedentary one. The nervous animals, which are ever on the 
alert, are those which subsist on animal food. The heavy 
burdened-bearing animals of the world, like the ox and 
horse, are grain eaters and vegetarians. The food which 
is wholesome for the individual must depend largely upon 
his occupation, upon the climate he lives in, and somewhat 
upon his personal temperament. It is as absurd to preach 
the doctrine of vegetarianism or of animal food to all the 
world, regardless of surroundings, as it would be to insist 
that the tiger should live on hay, or the ox on fresh meat.— 
New York Tribune. 


Frying, Braising and Stewing. 

The ordinary process of frying is rarely understood. 
Food is made greasy and often indigestible, because the 
fat is not as hot as it should be, and the pan not deep 
enough. The fat must be smoking hot—about 400° Fah- 
renheit. Experience will soon teach a cook thatthe re- 
quired temperature is reached when a bit of bread browns 
in a few seconds if placed in the kettle. A thin coating 
is thus made on oysters, croquettes, or whatever is being 
fried, and all the juices and flavors are kept within; the 
fat outside not being able to penetrate it. The same 
practice should be followed with boiling, broiling and 
roasting. If the fire is very hot at first, the albumen of the 
entire surface of the meat is coagulated, and the fluids are 
thus enclosed. The heat may then be gradually lessened, 
and the interior of the meat allowed to cook more slowly. 
In braising and stewing, the meat is covered with a liquor 
of vegetable or animal juices, and cooked slowly in a 
vessel, with a closely-fitting cover to prevent evaporation. 
The reason for this is more clearly understood when it is 
remembered that in making soup the meat is always to be 
put in cold water.—Food. + 


One Man’s Meat Another’s Poison. 
It is common to hear people condemn rich food, without 
comprehending the import of what they say. Food which 
is rich in nutriment is what people ought to eat, if their 


digestive organs are capable of assimilating it. When 
people mean rich only in fats or high seasoning, it may 
not even then be necessarily unwholesome, taken in mod- 
eration, to a person of normal digestive powers. Season- 
ing is necessary to assist the digestion. A certain portion 
of fats is needed for health. In cold weather and in cold 
climates a larger quantity of fat is necessary to health than 
in warmer weather or warmer climates. A story is related 
of a philanthropist who employed a large number ot wood 
choppers in the wintry woods of Maine. Being somewhat 
of a theorist as well, he decided to change the rations of 
salt pork which he allowed them, to a mixed diet of fresh 
beef and other meats. To his astonishment the men 
thrived so ill after the change that a strike was threatened 
and he was compelled to go back to the salt-pork rations. 

The fat pork seemed to be exactly what was needed in 
the cold of winter, though it would be a most unwhole- 
some diet for one not engaged in active outdoor work.— 
New York Tribune. 


An English Recipe for Lemon Jelly. 

Two quarts of cold water, four ounces of best leaf gela- 
tine (in summer five ounces), one pound of lump sugar, the 
thin peel of five lemons, juice of six lemons, the whites 
and broken shells of from five to six eggs, according to. 
size, about six inches of stick cinnamon and a few corian- 
der seeds. Put the water, gelatine and sugar into a clean 
basin, peel the thin, yellow rind of the lemons into it (the 
rind should not exceed in thickness good note paper), 
squeeze the juice of the lemons into the basin, also the 
cinnamon (broken fine). Beat the whites and shells of the 
eggs up together with a large wineglassful of cold water, 
then putall the ingredients into a very clean stewpan or 
saucepan (enameled preferred), and stand over a slow fire 
or gas jet. Stir continually with wire whisk to prevent the 
gelatine from burning until it is dissolved (this method 
answers as well as soaking the gelatine beforehand, and is 
far quicker); allow this to come to the boil.: When you 
see it boil, take from the fire, add a large wineglassful of 
sherry or brandy, according to taste, and stand the sauce- 
pan in a warm place for about five minutes. While you 
wait, wash your jelly bag through clean hot water, without 
soap or soda, which must never be used on the bag; ring 
dry, and keep warm until used. If a new bag, it ought to 
have been washed in moderately warm water and dried 
once or twice before, to remove the dressing. Hang the 
jelly bag by the four strings which are attached to the top, 
between two heavy chairs placed back to back, place a 
large basin underneath, and have another basin also in 
readiness. Pour the jelly into the bag. As soon as it 
begins to run through, change the basins at once, and 
what has run through return to the bag. Change basins 
again, let about half a pint run through, return that to the 
bag, and place a clean basin underneath; then the result 
should be clear and brilliant jelly. The bag must be 
covered with a cloth, kept warm and not shaken. When 
the jelly has ceased to drip, remove and set to cool.—British 
Baker and Confectioner. 


THE New England Farmer tells of a woman in a village 
who has found her opportunity for bread winning in a 
small kitchen bakery. She began by helping her neigh- 
bors through occasional emergencies by baking bread for 
them. She now furnishes a number of families regularly 
with white and brown bread, raised doughnuts and old- 
fashioned gingerbread. A boy delivers the bread in a bas- 
ket, and the woman does not find the business too fatiguing. 
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VARIOUS VALUABLE VOLUMES, 
Sent Out by Harper & Brothers, New York. 


The making of new books goes ceaselessly on, and per- 
haps no publishing house in the country is adding more 
to the desirable literature of the century than that of 
Harper & Brothers, whose publications cover almost the 
entire range of the literary field. The books of this house 
are always creditable in typograpy, in binding, and the 
general make up. Among recent issues from this enter- 
prising house the following may be noted : 

“Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” by Thomas Hardy, pre- 
sents a new and revised edition of one of the most power- 
ful novels of recent years. The interest is unabated, from 
the moment that the reader encounters the half vagrant 
John Durbeyfield, who learns of his noble ancestry from 
the voluble parson. The story of the beautiful daughter 
Tess, of the supreme misfortune which comes upon her, 
as it has come upon so many another, of the bitterness, 
the shame and the tragedy which it brings into her life, 
is most admirably told, by one who is master of the art of 
word painting. 

“Van Bibber and Others,” by Richard Harding Davis, 
is made up of a number of short stories, which, after the 
fashion of the times, are gathered within a single pair of 
covers. There are fifteen of the stories all told, of which 
“Her First Appearance,” “Eleanore Cuyler,” and “ Out- 
side the Prison” are the longer. They have all appeared 
in the several periodicals to which Mr. Davis contributes, 
but will find welcome in this more convenient and per- 
manent form. 

Quite unique in conception, and skillfully carried out, 
is the purpose which actuates “ Love Letters of a Worldly 
Woman,” written by Mrs. W. K. Clifford. To be sure, 
there is nothing new in the telling of a love story by the 
means of a series of letters; but Mrs. Clifford has given 
the keynote of her book in the preface, where in a few 
words she introduces the writers as “three women who 
loved the world; not meaning (at least two of them) the 
pomps and vanities, but the round world itself and the 
people who belong to it. All have the bandage lifted 
from their eyes, and as they became wise proved how sad 
athing is wisdom. The first tried to comfort herself with 
dreams ; and waits, hoping that they will find their way 
into the waking hours. The second played an eager, rest- 
less game, staking all her happiness on it, and perhaps 
gained most when she had lost it. The third looked up 
at sorrow, and, seeing a little way beyond, set out on a 
journey; but she does not know yet where it will end.” 
Coming from the ideal to the practical, “The House 
Comfortable,” by Agnes Bailey Ormsbee, takes for its 
motto a text, “ Every wise woman buildeth her house.” 
Its purpose is sufficiently shown in the title. As the 
author very gracefully says in the opening chapter: *‘ To 
achieve the House Comfortable it is necessary to start 
with sound principles, and to keep constantly in mind the 
ends for which a home is established. A home should 
yield rest, refreshment and inspiration to the members of 
the family; should be the place in which each member 
gathers renewed courage.” These are sterling sentiments, 
and cannot be too earnestly impressed upon those who 
have to do with the making of the home. In the twenty- 
four chapters of her book, Mrs. Ormsbee goes in detail 
over the entire house, with most admirable suggestions 
for the equipment of every part. Her details are under- 
standingly given, with a basis of good, sound sense, and 
the volume might profitably be in the hands of others 


than beginners in the science of keeping the house— 
and the home. 

“ Everybody’s Writing-Desk Book ” has hardly a eupho- 
nious title, but the plan of the volume and its contents are- 
highly creditable, even to its triple authorship. It is 
written by Charles Nisbet and Don Lemon, being revised 
and edited by James Baldwin, Ph. D., and is intended to 
answer the following questions: Have I used the right 
word? Have I spelled it correctly? Is the sentence 
grammatical? Is it correct in style? Is it punctuated 
correctly? There are embodied, also, suggestions to be- 
ginners in literature, and much other matter designed 
for the instruction and guidance of all who write. Itisa 
small, compact volume of over 300 pages, and within the 
compass contains much more valuable matter than many 
much more pretentious and bulky works. 

A companion volume to the above is “ Everybody’s 
Pocket Cyclopedia,” which in 214 small, square pages 
presents such a variety of interesting facts connected 
with every possible subject as to make of it veritably 
what its title indicates. Best of all, there is a compre- 
hensive index, by means of which easy reference can be 
made to all the principal facts in the volume. 

“The Technique of Rest,” by Anna C. Brackett, is a 
small book of but 178 pages; but within those pages are 
embraced golden thoughts which would make the earth 
much more desirable as a dwelling place if they could be 
condensed into the impulses and motives of the pcople. 
The book grows out of an article by the author, printed 
in Harper’s Magazine for June, 1891, under the same title, 
intended to bring help to the many “ very tired ’’ women 
of the country. This awoke so grateful a response, with 
the request for a further consideration of the subject, that 
this presentation of five chapters is the result. These 
treat of Rest, Necessity, Freedom, Restlessness, and 
Blue-rose Melancholy. It is a book which every busy 
woman—for it is written primarily for woman—should 
read, should study and heed. 


A CHRISTENING GIFT. 


Ministers and godparents must often have felt that 
there was no gift peculiarly appropriate to give to the newly- 
christened child, and so it seems as if wide notice ought 
to be given to the fact that Mrs. Julia Sargent Visher 
has prepared such an one. It is daintily bound in white 
and gold, with blank leaf for the child’s name and the didi- 
cation, and holds between its covers such rare bits of 
original and selected verse as appeal to the highest senti- 
ment in parents and all lovers of children. It is good to 
be able to say that the low price of fifteen cents places 
this gift within the reach of all, and makes possible the 
fulfillment of the wish expressed by Frances E. Willard, 
in her introduction to Mrs. Visher’s little book, “ May it 
bring to homes the world over something of the inspira- 
tion with which it is richly laden.” Published by Searle 
& Gorton, Chicago. 


HOW TO MANAGE A HUSBAND. 


In this paper-covered volume are embraced the opinions 
and experiences of more than one hundred women, very 
briefly narrated, on the important subject matter which 
gives title to the book. It is published by J. S. Ogilvie of 
New York, at twenty-five cents, so that every woman who 
has not already formed her opinion upon the subject can 
easily procure a copy and profit from the impressions of 
her “sisters.” 
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Editor's Portfolic. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASs., JULY, 1892. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PAaRLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we doso in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


To Our Contributors. 
Contributors to Goop HOUSEKEEPING will please to note— 


That—All communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass.— 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 
editorial consideration when the writers desire the return of their 
MSS., if not accepted— 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, at least 
six weeks before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica- 
tion date— 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscrift unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, willbe filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

The illustrated poem, “ Music in Camp,” which forms the 
frontispiece, will appropriately supplement and broaden 
the Fourth of July spirit which comes at this season, while 
it will especially reach and touch every heart of those still 
among us who survive the “ Tented days” of which John 
S. Barrows sings. 

The “ Many Meals” of Miss Parloa are not a whit be 
hind those of former months, though they are especially 
adapted for the heated days of midsummer. In the brief 
introduction to the various recipes there is much good 
sense, looking toward the health and general satisfaction 
of the family. 

The seventh paper in the “ Expert Waitress ” series has 
to do wholly with carving; and judging from the awkward 
exhibitions which are sometimes made, there is a good 
deal of art in the proper handling of the carving knife and 
fork. The waitress is not only taught how to place the 
meats ready for the carver, but to do the carving, when 
necessary. 

In nearly every household “ A Perfect Treasure” of a 
waitress would be appreciated, and the McLane home was 
no exception to the rule. But there are treasures and 
treasures, as Judith Spencer very interestingly shows in 
her graphic story. 

Is there anything new which can be said upon the much- 
discussed “servant question”? However that may be 
the subject is one which will not down, and people must 
discuss it as they discuss other old yet forever new ques- 
tions. Josephine E. Martin isthe candid and convincing 
author of the able paper in this number of Goop House- 
KEEPING, and no one but will turn to read and reread what 
she has to say. 

“De. in picot, 6 ch. sc.; in 1st st. of ch., 1 ch. ;"—this 
is not, as might be supposed, a “secret service ” cipher, 
or any other portentous message, but simply plain Eng- 
lish, taken from the letter-press description of Alice S. 
Luka’s beautiful embroidery pattern, and entirely legible 
to those who are initiated into the “ howness” of lace 
making and similar divertisements. Mrs. Roe has also 
some beautiful patterns, so that there will be found agree- 
able employment for the long days during vacation when 
a gentle mental stimulus ixrequired. 

How the mouth waters when one reads about ‘“‘ A Deli- 
cious Strawberry Shortcake,” and sees in imagination the 
rich layers, with the accompanying milk, cream and tea— 
a feast indeed over which the most fastidious epicure 
might well gloat with delight! Mrs. A. E. Thomas de- 
scribes how the best variety of this popular cake can be 
made, and further comment is needless. 


” 


is upon us, and the 


The season for “ Jams and Jellies 
usual recipes are in order, for there are so many young 
housekeepers who were not in the harness a year ago, and 
possibly there are better ways of doing these things than 
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they have yet learned. For this class, Eunice C. Corbett 
exposes some common errors and presents some excel- 
lent recipes. 


Now that bags are so much in fashion, we must thank 
Agnes Chase for her thoughtfulness in presenting pic- 
tures and descriptions of half a dozen handsome varie- 
ties, with full instructions regarding their construction, 
uses and possibilities. 

The “ New England Housekeeper,”’ who is furnishing 
monthly papers of interest and value regarding the work 
in the household laundry, occupies the space given to her 
subject this month with a resume of what ought and ought 
not to be done with the weekly wash after it leaves the 
suds; referring principally to the subject of drying. 

“ She must know how to cook!” This simple and em- 
phatic assertion would seem to be the keynote of the 
“Consensus of Opinion” which Carlotta Perry presents 
“Concerning Cooking,” in connection with other accom- 
plishments which the ideal wife ought to possess. 

The interesting page of “Little Talks with Little 
Women” which M. D. Sterling presents monthly, takes in 
several topics, as usual, going from “ Country Fun in City 
Streets” to “ Telltales,” and thence to the Fourth of July 
and the mission it ought to bring to every child of Amer- 
ica—a very good page, worth the reading over and over. 
Immediately following is another specially good page, 
in which Mary Sweet Potter tells of “ That Odd Boy,” in 
whom is good material for something, but which may be 


for which it was never designed. 

Ruth Armstrong speaks bravely “ A Few Words with 
the Landlady,” and a few more with her guest, pointing 
out to each how the position of the other may be made 
lighter and happier. 

Mrs. J. N. Bagg has a paper regarding ‘“‘A Shoulder 
Clod for Two,” and some of the appetizing ways in which 
it may be used, while 

A. G. Ormand writes at length regarding “ Fish and Sea 
Food,” in his series on “ The Food of the People.” 

To “suit the disease to the remedies on hand” would 
be a very convenient and economical method of proce- 
dure; but as Anna B. Payne indicates in “ The Medicine 
Chest,”’ it is not frequently easy of accomplishment. 

Has Goop HOUSEKEEPING ever presented a better lot 
of verse in a single number than in this July issue? We 
hardly think so. In addition to the frontispiece, we have 
“The Old Farm,” by Edward Vincent; “ The Loyal Fire- 
cracker,” by Ella Lyle; ‘‘ Rosebud Kisses,” by Sac- 
Lomas; “The Swallows,” by M. A. Talcott; “ Nastur- 
tiums,” by Ray Laurence; “ Housework Versus Poetry,” 
by Lydia A. Smith; “ Proverbial Philosophy,” by Claudia 
Tharin; ‘‘ Old Letters,” by Gay Davidson; ‘‘ The Race of 
Life,” by Clark W. Bryan; and ‘Earthly Vapors,” by 
Mary Hume Dongine. 


completely ruined in the attempt to adapt it to some use. 


. THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 


Chile means pepper. 


Bibliomaniacs are usually men. Women havea rage 
for collecting old china, old lace, fans, miniatures, and the 
rest, but not often rare and curious books. 

When potter’s ware is boiled for the purpose of harden- 
ing it,a handful cr two of bran should be thrown into 
the water, and the glazing will never be injured by acids 
or salt. 

When a doctor doesn’t know what’s the matter with you 
he says you’ve got ‘‘malaria.” When he is uncertain as 
to the cause of your death he calls it ‘“‘heart failure.” 
Great is science! 


The Philadelphia Record defines a “progressive din- 
ner” as a Lenten diversion, where the meal is served on 
small tables accommodating four, and at each course the 
gentlemen change tables. +. 

What housekeepers want is a cookbook that gives rec- 
ipes for dishes that do not require six dozen eggs, five 
barrels of flour, the milk of one cow for a month, and a 
couple of hundred pounds of sugar. __ 

A disinfectant which combines cheapness with general 
worth is found in permanganate of potash. One ounce 
will make a bucketful of disinfectant. It is a crystal, and 
can be kept in this state until ready for use. 

Bill Nye says he would rather have a sunny disposition 
with everything that the heart could wish, than to be 
wealthy with a pained look on his face, and a soul that had 
to have a paper weight on it every time a breeze sprang up. 

“*Madam, are you a woman suffragist?” “No, sir; I 
haven't time to be.” “Haven’t time! Well, if you had 
the privilege of voting, whom would you support?” “The 
same man I’ve supported for ten years.” ‘‘And who is 
that?” ‘My husband.” 

Somebody says: You may make homes enchantingly 
beautiful; hang them with pictures, have them clean, airy, 
and convenient, but if the stomach is fed with sour bread 
and burned meats, it will raise such rebellion that the eyes 
will see no beauty anywhere. 

Cucumbers, lettuce and onions make a relish that will 
tempt the appetite. Place the lettuce leaves on a dish in 
layers, then put thin slices of cucumber and onions on the 
leaves. Sprinkle over them a little sugar, mustard, pepper 
and salt; then put vinegar and oil over just befcre eating, 

“It can’t be possible; Bobby,” said his mother, “ that 
you have been wicked enough to eat that whole rhubarb 
pie in the closet?” “Yes, ma; the doctor told you, you 
know, that my system needed rhubarb, an’ I thought I’d 
better get a good dose of it down me before I got any 
worse.” 

Burdette says that many people who would recoil with 
horror fromcutting a human creature’s throat, which really 
does not hurt very much and only lasts a moment, will 
murder a woman’s good name without remorse or com- 
punction; and that hurts worse than death for a lifetime. 
It is a meaner crime than murder. 


Office boy—“ Please, sir, your wife says you went off 
this morning without thinkin’ about it bein’ the anniver- 
sary of your weddin’, and won't you please go home again 
and sit down and talk a little like old times, sir.” Devoted 
husband—“ Certainly, certainly. Bless her little heart! 
Here, boy, put this card on the door: * Back in five 
minutes.’ ” 
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Publishers’ Desk. 


SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Good Housekeeping is published “In the Interests of the 
Higher Life of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and is 
widely quoted by both press and public as * The best household maga- 
zine published.” Subscription price, $2.40 a year, or 20 cents a 
month for any desired length of time. Subscriptions can commence 
at any time. 


The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water Marks and Trade Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 a year. 

The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springtield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price 
50 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 


Advertising rates may be had by applying to the publishers or to 
any responsible Advertising Agency. 

For Sale by all Newsdealers.— Ketail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for GooD HOUSEKEEPING tothe News Companies from 
which they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore; Central News Co., 
Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cincinnati; Cleveland News 
Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; Western News 
Co., Chicago ; Pittsburgh News Co., Pittsburgh; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis 
News Co., St. Louis; New Orleans News Co., Mew Orleans: San 
Francisco News Co., San Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Provi- 
dence; Albany News Co., Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; De- 
troit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., Montreal; Toronto 
News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


We Will Club Goop HOUSEKEEPING with any publication or 
publications. Send a postal, and name just as many publications as 
you want with Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and ten to one if you take 
many others you will get the whole lot so cheap that Goop HovusE- 
KEEPING may be had for virtually nothing. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name on the addressed label 
attached to each issue, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 


PRESS EX-PRESSIONS. 

Goop HovsEKEEPING has many well-earned friends.—Bos- 
ton Congregationalist. 

We cordially commend Goop HOUSEKEEPING to every good 
housekeeper.—Lowell Sunday Arena. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING stands very high up on the roll of 
first-class ladies’ magazines.— Westborough Chronotype. 

Good indeed must be the housekeeping which is influenced 
by the suggestions of Goop HouSsEKEEPING.— The Pub- 
lisher, N. Y. 

It is difficult to see how a family can manage its domestic 
affairs without the assistance and counsel of Goop Housr- 
KEEPING, as its contents are always of incalculable value to 
those who have the management of a household. It is without 
doubt the most instructive magazine on general matters pub- 
ished in the country.—Harrisburg Independent. 

Goop HousEKEEPING touches with intelligence and refine- 
ment every phase of home life. The economical and appctiz- 
ing preparation of foods, hints on the management of servants, 
household furnishings and adornments, home amusements, so- 
cial forras and usage, fashions in clothes, hygienic topics, are 
among the subjects treated by skilled experts and pleasing 
writers. And in addition to these more material things are the 
literary contributions and selections of the editor himsclf, 
whose finely discriminating taste is shown alike in these as well 
as in the dainty or whimsical illustrated original verse which 
serves as frontispiece to each number of the magazine. It is 
published by CLARK W. Bryan & Co. of this city.—Spring 
field (Mass.) Republican. 


DIRECTORY OF WOMAN’S EXCHANGES. 


Any Woman's Exchange interested in making its work known and 


in aiding women in general to obtain better knowledge of methods, is 

requested to send name and all particulars. 

New York WoMAN’S EXCHANGE, 339 Fifth Ave., New York 

MADISON AVENUE DEPOSITORY AND EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’S 
Work, 628 Madison Ave., corner th St., New York. 

THE HARLEM EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’s WORK, 40 West 12th St., 
New York. 

WomMAn’s EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION, 98 Boylston St., 
Boston. 


THE PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’s Work, N. W. cor- 
ner 12th and Sansom Sts., Philadelphia. 

UnITED WoRKERS’ AND WOMAN'S EXCHANGE, 49 Pear! St., Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

CHICAGO EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN'S WoRK, 219 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 

THE WomaAn’s EXCHANGE, Race and George Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

WomaAn’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Woman's EXCHANGE, Madison, Wis. 

WomMEN’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, 628 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SOCIETY OF THE WOMAN'S EXCHANGE, San Francisco, Cal. 

WomaAn’s EXCHANGE, 120 Main St., Houston, Texas. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, 1648 California St., Denver, Col. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, 617 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 

CHRISTIAN WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 41 and 43 Bourbon St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, Main St., Little Rock, Ark. 

WomaAn’s ExCHANGE, Newport, R. I. 

SPRINGFIELD WOMAN’s EXCHANGE, Springfield, IIL 

Woman’s ArT EXCHANGE, § South St., Pittstield, Mass. 


RICHMOND EXCHANGE FOR WoOMAN’S WORK, 327 E. Franklin St., 
Richmond, Va. 


Woman’s EXCHANGE, 545 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


THE WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, §13 Francis St., St. Joseph, Mo. 

THE WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, 6 Fourth Ave., Mount Vernon, N.Y. 

JACKSONVILLE’S WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 317 West State St. Jacks« 
ville, Ll. 
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Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


Fugitive Verse. 


A BIRTHDAY IN JUNE. 
[PUBLISHED BY REQUEST.] 


{Te a friend, with a basket of roses, on the anniversary of her little 
boy’s birthday in June, who died when he was six years old.]—E.W. J. 


In June the sweetest roses bloom ; 

In June birds sing their sweetest tune, 
As if to cheer our hearts, and say 

We were not very far away; 

As if to join the heart’s refrain 

That all who go will come again ; 
And all the changes that we know 
Are those that fondest love bestow. 


That Love that doth no slumber know, 
Will watch our darlings where they go, 
And bid us cast out every fear, 

To feel, though absent, they are near, 
As sure as if they were at play 

Beneath our window’s shade to-day, 
And live and love, and only wait 

For us to pass the pearly gate. 

And the dear Father knows the grief 
That floods the soul, with no relief; 

He knows the heart will never rest 

Until it feels that it was best ; 

Nor harps nor crowns can take the place 
Of tender kiss and fond embrace, 

Nor faith confirmed nor heaven complete 
Until the child and mother meet. 


AT THE END. 

When the five gateways of the soul 
Are closing, one by one, 

When our being’s currents slowly roll, 
And life’s nigh done, 

What shall our chiefest comfort be 
Amidst this misery ? 

Not to have stores heaped up on high, 
Of gold and precious things, 

Not to have flown from sky to sky 
On Fame’s wide wings— 

All these things for a space do last, 
And then are overpast. 

Nor to have worked with patient brain 
in senate or in mart, 

To have gained the meed which those attain 
Who have played their part— 

Effort is fair, success is sweet, 
But leave life incomplete. 

Nor to have said, as the fool said, 
“ Be merry, soul, rejoice ; 

Thou hast laid up store for many days.” 
Oh, foolish voice ! 

Already at thy gate the feet 
Of the corpse-bearers meet. 


Nor to have heaped up precious store 
Of all the gains of time, 

Of long-dead sages’ treasured lore, 
Or de athless-rhyme— 

Learning’s a sweet and comely maid, 
But Death makes her afraid. 

Nor to have drained the cup of youth, 
To the sweet, maddening lees ; 

Nor, rapt by dreams of Hidden Truth, 
To have spurned all these— 

Pieasure, Denial, touch not him 
Whose body and mind are dim. 


Not one of all these things shall I 
For comfort, use, or strength, 

When the sure hour, when | shall die, 
Takes me at length; 

One thought alone shall bring redress 
For that great heaviness : 


That I have held each struggling soul 
As of one kin and blood, 

That one sure link doth all control 
To one close brotherhood ; 

For who the race of men doth love, 
Loves also Him above. 


IT IS WELL. 
Yes, it is well! The evening shadows lengthen : 
Home’s golden gate shines on our ravished sight ; 
And, though the tender ties we try to strengthen, 
Break one by one—at evening time ’tis light. 


*Tis well! The way was often dull and weary ; 
The spirit fainted oft beneath its load ; 

No sunshine came from skies all gray and dreary, 
And yet our feet were bound to tread that road. 

’Tis well that not again our hearts shall shiver 
Beneath old sorrows once so hard to bear: 

That not again beneath death’s darksome river, 
Shall we deplore the good, the loved, the fair. 


No more, with tears wrought from deep inner anguish, 
Shall we bewail the dear hopes crushed and gone ; 
No more need we in doubt or fear to lang iish, 
So far the day is past, the journey donc. 
As voyagers, by fierce winds beat and broken, 
Come into port beneath the calmer sky ; 
So we, still bearing on our brows the token 
Of tempest past, draw to our haven nigh. 
As sweeter air comes from the shores ini-nortal, 
Inviting homeward at the day’s decline, 
Almost we see where from the open port. 
Fair forms stand beckoning with their forms divine. 
*Tis well! The earth with all her myria | voices 
Has lost the power our senses to enthr ul. 
We hear, above the tumult and the noise, 
Soft tones of music, like an angel’s call. 


well, O friends! We should not tur:.—retracting 
The long, vain years, nor call our lost youth back ; 
Gladly, with spirits braced, the future facing, 
We leave behind the dusty, footworn track. 


—Chambers’ Journal. 


HOME. 
A little room with scanty grace 
Of drapery of ordered ease ; 
White dimity and well-scrubbed boards— 
But there’s a hum of laden bees 
And sunshine in the quiet place, 
And scent that honeysuckle hoards. 


Outside the little garden glows 

With sun-warmed leaves and blossoms bright, 
Beyond the pasture, elm, and wood 

Where trail the briony and wild rose, 
Where glow the blossoms of delight 

In an inviolate solitude. 


Through that green land there blows an air 
That cools my forehead even here 

In this sad city’s riotous roar ; 
And from that little room I hear 

The echo of a lifelong prayer, 
And the world’s voice is heard no more. 


—E. Nesbit, in Leisure Hours. 


—Lewis Morris. 
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